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the subscription price of the RURAL 
WORLD is one dollar a year, and that we 
do not receive single subscriptions for a 
less sum, but in our constant effort to en- 
large our circulation, we do allow old 
subscribers to take actually NEW sub- 
scribers at the fifty-cent rate, adding a 
new name with their own for one dollar, 
and other new names at fifty cents each, 
but in no case do we accept two OLD 
subscribers for one dollar. We are will- 
ing to make a loss on a new subscriber 
the first year, believing he will find the 
RURAL WORLD indispensable ever aft- 
er. We also send the RURAL WORLD 
in conjunction with either the twice-a- 
week St. Louis ‘Republic’ or the twice- 
a-week “Globe-Democrat” for one dollar 


and fifty cents a year, and new subscrib- | 


ers may be added at the fifty-cent rate. 
Published at this remarkably low price— 
at less than actual cost—all subscribers 
must see the necessity of our dropping 
from our subscription list every name as 
soon as the year paid for expires. Thus 
if, on the printed slip of each paper you 
see John Jones May 02,.it. indieates that 
the name will drop from the list at the 
and if he wishes to 
continue to receive it, he must renew his 
If he would do it a week or 
two in advance, it would save us the trou- 


end of May, 


subscription. 


ble of taking his name off the list and 


again putting it in type, when he re- 


newed, which frequently causes mistakes. 








THE “BEEF TRUST” TALK. 
We are not prepared to say that a 
“combine” does or does not exist among 


1 few of the leading meat packers that 
is contrary to law and inimical to the 
public interests. That is a quest on which 
the judicial departments of our state 
national governments will find not 
an easy one to settle. But speaking from 


and 


the standpoint of a buyer and consumer 
of meat in the city, and with some know!l- 
edge of the conditions that have pre- 


vailed for a number of years with farm- 
ers and cattle raisers, we will say that 
the present price of meat is by no means 
exhorbitant when considered in connec- 
tion with the scarcity and cost of meat- 
making feed and scarcity of cattle. And 
we are convinced that our live-stock in- 
dustry is being very materially injured 
by the intemperate agitation that is being 
carried on. If the people are made to be- 
lieve, as it is so easy to do, by filling the 
co-unms of our daily papers with extrav- 
agant and inaccurate statements that the 
“beef trust’ is forcing the price of meat 
without warrant, and they are in- 
duced thereby to curtail their daily meat 
supply, who 





are the sufferers? First of 
all, the cattle raisers. In the face of a 
lessened demand for meat the first re- 


Sult is a lessened price paid for cattle. If 
the limited demand for meat continues 
price of cattle will remain low and 
the force in the packing establish- 
ments will be reduced as a means of fur- 
ther lessening the outgo, in order that 
the corporation’s rate per cent of income 
on the investment shall not be cut. This 
Will be the last of all the interests in- 
volved that will be hurt by whatever dis- 
turbs the meat market. 

We are not to be understood as defend- 


the 


on 


'ng the packers; they are able to take 
care of themselves without our help; 
neither are 


we willing to condone any- 
thing that is wrong on the part of the 
packers, merely to avoid a bad result tc 
producers or consumers that would come 
from exposing the practice. If the pack- 
ers are guilty of illegal and evil prac- 
ces, these must be broken up, even if 
the operation does hurt other members of 
our body politic. There must be good 
judgment, and not quackery (political 
“(emagogery) used in making a d'agnosis 
of the case, or the blister is likely to be 
applied in the wrong place. 
The public has had a grievance against 
the great meat packers because of the'r 
Persistent effort to cram a spurious and 
cheaply made article of food down the 
hroats of the peop'e and gain thereby 
“normous profits. It has taken years of 
‘ighting and great effort in the various 
‘tates and at Wash'ngton to secure the 
‘nactment of laws which, it is hoped, 
Will prevent a dozen corporations driving 
‘rom the market a food product of great 
‘lue and replace it w'th a counterfelt. 
Since the “beef combine” agitation be- 
Sun it is asserted that there is being put 
on the market in this city a large amount 
of meat from crippled and otherwise dis- 
*“ased animals. If th’s be true, it is a 
damnable crime, and cannot be too se- 
verely punished. We are glad to know 


Palmyra to diversify their crops and grow 
one that prom'ses to be profitable seems 
to have grown out of the State Dairy Con- 
vention held in Palmyra last November. 
A result of that convention was the or- 
ganization of a local dairy association, 
and this association has been discussing 
lately this cucumber growing propos - 
tion, until enough farmers have agreed to 
plant to make all told an area of not less 
than 50 acres. If three or four times this 
area were grown the product would find 
a ready market. 

The Spectator, quoting from remarks 
made by parties representing the firm 
that will buy the cucumbers, says: 

“Cucumbers can be planted from the 
first to the middle of June, earlier if de- 
sired. Break land as for corn, on low 
lands, throw up in ridges, mark ground 
an inch deep, drop in a dozen seed eight 
feet apart each way and cover with foot, 





hills not necessary. Cucumbers mature 
lin six weeks from time of planting, and 
| the pickling season lasts six weeks. Cu- 
|cumbers should not be over four inches in 
| engeh and one and a half inches in di- 
ameter, and smal'er ones are preferred; 
must run 600 to bushel; those running 
jover above dimens’ons up to five and a 
haif inches in length bring twenty cents 
per bushel. What is termed the  jump- 
kin bug works on the vines, but an applic 
ecatfon of air slacked lime and ashes ap- 
plied lightly twice during the season will 
jexterm nate them. The best way to cul- 
| tivate is with a hoe; one can go over an 
acre in two days. Pickers can gather 
from six to ten bushels per day, and are 
|paid from eight to twenty cents per bush- 
el; it takes two pickers to an acre, Chi'- 
dren from ten to fourteen years of age 
make good pickers, and it takes the best 
part of the day to pick an acre. Cucum- 
bers should be pushed from the vine with 
the thumb, as stems should not be left 
on. Seed costs forty cents per pound, and 
one pound w'll plant an acre. An acre will 
produce from 80 to 300 bushels, according 








to land and weather conditions. It is 
easy to clear $50 an acre.” 
Crops for pickling and canning form 


an admirab'’e adjunct to dairying, and we 
are glad to see the Marion County dairy- 
men push'ng matters in that direction 


THE QLEO BILL IS NOW A LAW. 





President tooseve't on Friday last, 
May 9, signed the oleomargarine bill, and 
it is now a law, though it not go 
into effect until July 1. 

As our Wash'ngton correspondent inti- 
mates, this law is the precursor of. others 
which will prevent adulteration and 
counterfeiting of food products, and from 
that standpoint it is one of the most im- 
portant pieces of legislation ever enacted 
by congress. The oleomargarine bill was 
not drawn s'mp‘y in the interest of but- 
termakers, as many have tried to make it 
appear; it was the opening gun of a 
campaign directed against the forces of 
greed which have now such large control 
of our food markets. The dairymen were 
the men behind the gun, and, thanks to 
good leadership, they have won the figuc. 
It is a matter of regret that forces which 


does 


should have given at least their moral 
support to the dairymen, have not simply 
sulked in their efforts, but have done 
some “sniping,”’ thus giving the avowed 
enemy much encouragement. 

But the fight has been won, and the 
dairymen now stand ready to aid other 
people who are engaged in producing 


pure foods in securing legislation that 
will protect them and their products 
aga'nst such practices as the makers of 
and dealers in oleomargarine have indulged 
in. These people, by their constant and 
flagrantly open violation of state laws 
and persistent efforts to deceive have 
done more to bring law into disrepute 
and lower the standard of commercial 
and personal honesty than can be over- 
come ina generation. When one who 
knows something of the downr'ght dis- 
honesty practiced by supposed reputable 
dealers as a means of adding to the 
enormous profits that came from selling 
o’eomargarine, thinks of the number who 
were tainted with the evil, even in one 
city like St. Louis, the thought is appall- 
ing. For example, we were told by a 
clerk emp'oyed in one of the largest gro- 
ecery stores in St. Lou's, one which em- 
ploys a large force of clerks, that from a 
single tub of oleomargarine would be sold 
“butter” to one customer who asked for 
creamery butter, to another who asked 
for the best oleomargarine, that sub- 
stance at one price, to another who want- 
ed a cheaper grade of oleomargarine, the 
same goods at a lower price, and a fourth 
person who wanted still cheaper oleo- 
margarine would be supplied from th‘s 
same package. Not to mention the dis- 
honesty in se'ling to one person a sub- 
stance for what it was not and at the 
price of the genuine, to others the goods 
for what they were in name, but at vary- 





pasture fields in late summer in this mid- 
die west section are not unknown; in fact, 
are the rule, and the farmer who pre- 
pares for summer feeding is the man 
who can best afford to be optimistic. 
Blue grass, which affords the best of 
Blue grass,which affords the best of graz- 
ing when in its prime, will not flourish 
dur'ng the heat of summer. The lawn of 
the city cousin has to be much watered 
if it its freshness. With these 
facts in mind the thinking farmer will 
prepare now for a supply of summer for- 
age against the time when the pasture 
grass is in scanty supply. The dairy 
farmer especially cannot afford to let his 
|cows live on scanty pastures, and it is the 
up-to-date dairymen who have proven to 
al other farmers the value of the supple- 
mental forage crops. 

Sweet corn is a most valuable crop for 
this purpose. There are many waste spots 
around yards and out-buildings, where 
patches of it may be grown which will 
afford feed for milch cows and for pgs. 
After the sweet corn has been removed, 
the ground may be prepared for turnips, 
or be sown to wheat or rye for fall, win- 
ter and spring pasturage for the calves, 
pigs, chickens and the cows. Such 
practices are an absolute necessity on 
high-priced land, which must be made to 
yield all possible revenue. They wi'l pay 
the-farmer on low-pr fed land even bet- 
ter. 

The real profits of the farm are in 
savings Stock which is permitted 
jeven stand still is kept at a There 
{must continual improvement and 
|growth, and this is made possible by the 
growing of forage crops to help out the 


retains 
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the 
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loss. 


be 


summer pasture. 
The value of cowpeas as a forage crop 
should be tested by those who have not 


given them a trial. They are the great 


he'per of the southern farmer in restor- 


ing fertility to the soil. Sorghum also 
has its value for summer feeding. 
Farmers who for years have had ac- 


cess to open range receive the suggestion 
of summer feeding of stock with disap- 
proving nods of the head—deeming it too 
expensive. The real question to be deter- 
mined is whether the of milk 
flow, the larger growth of young stock 
and the improvement in cattle being pre- 
pared for market pay for the cost of care 
and feed. The testimony of men who 
are feeding forage crops is that it does 
pay, not only because of better conditions 
of stock, but because the land may be so 
managed that greater yields of feed may 
be secured. To make farming pay the 
business must be conducted on the every- 
day-in-the-year plan—there must be no 
intervals of “laying by.’’ Our forefathers 
considered farming as comprising a seed- 
time and harvest, and other portions of 
the year were given to hunting, consum- 
ing the farm products and in unbusiness- 
like methods. Forage crops means stay- 
ing with the work, but they also mean 
better returns for labor. Study the for- 
age-crop problem. 


increase 





PEBBLES FROM THE POTOMAC. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: During the 
past few weeks the people of Washington 
have felt the ill-effects of the beef trust 
combine. The price of meats of all kinds 
has advanced at an astonishing rate, and 
the outlook for a readjustment of prices 
on a lower basis is anything but reas- 
suring. Owing the fact that early 
vegetables command fancy prices the con- 
sumers have but little choice between the 
two extremes. The thrifty farmer is for- 
tunate in being able to be, in a measure, 
indifferent to the unprecendented com- 
mercial revolutionary innovations re- 
sorted to by these mercenary combines 
—the pirates and parasites of our modern 
civilization. A legitimate advance in the 
price of foodstuffs is, under certain con- 
ditions, certainly to be commended. Bet- 
ter prices to the farmer and good wages 
to the workingman conspire toward a 
logical tendency to produce good times. 
But where the essential necessities of 
life are “‘cornered” and the few realize 
millions of dollars at the expense of the 
helpless consumer is a condition that 
must have few defenders. ‘The procure- 
ment of sufficient nourishment,” says a 
well-known student of economics, “is the 
chief and most important act in life of all 
organic beings, from the polyp to the ele- 
phant, from the bacteria to the oak tree.” 
That man must have nourish'ng food is a 
fact of sufficient importance to make any 
attempt to corner the supply indefensi- 
ble and any such attempt should be pre- 
vented by stringent legislation. That the 
President has ordered legal proceedings 
agaipét this combine is evidence that the 
American people are in no mood to tol- 
erate ‘so arbitrary an injustice. 





to 


OLYMPIAN GAMES.—Recently a dele- 
gat‘on from Chicago called upon the 
President - with a view of getting his 
'promise to attend the opening of the in- 





enormous ox upon hip shoulders. Such 
exhib'tion of strength has doubtless been 
exaggerated and is as improbable as the 
legends of the infuflated mythological 
gods who in their rag® plucked up moun- 
tain oaks by their roots and piled moun- 
tains upon mounta’ns. We are confident 
that these fraternal athetic contests con- 
templated will demonstrate the trueism 
of the proposition that the world has not 





deteriorated, and that brain and brawn 
are still king. 
. * ° 
PLENTY OF PIKE.-—Members of the 


Protective Game Assoriation of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia havé procured from the 
F’sh Commission 2,600,000 young pike, 
which they have placéd in the Potomac. 
Th‘'s will doubtless adi materially to the 
happiness of the fishérman, as the pike 
has the reputat’on of being a very game 
fish. 


* s.* 
HORSE SHOWS.—The twelfth annual 
exhibition of the Upperville, Virginia, 


horse show prom’ses to be an entertain- 
ing and instructive @yent, and is sched- 
uled to take place Jime 11 and 12. The 
premiums are liberal. ©n the first day the 





following classes will be tried: Ponies, 
jbigh-steppers in hagness, trotting or 
draft; gaited  saddlers, matched 


horses for quick draff~.one and two-year- 
— hunters; pony jumpers, three-year-old 
hunter four-year-old hunter class, 
jumpers open to all classes and sport'ng 
tandems, 
On the 
be as follows: 


inerae 
class, 


second day the exhibition 
Pack saddle 
oughbreds, heavy draft, 
quick draft, light-weight 
ers, high jumpers, heavy draft pairs, 
four-horse teams, for heavy draft and 
four-in-hand teams. “ol. Richard Dulaney 
is president of the society, and Mr. P. 8. 


will 
horses, thor- 
general utility, 

hunters, hunt- 


Gochnauer secretary 
oe 
VICTORY.—The country its certainly 
entitled to congratulation on the butter 
question. The farmer has won out; the 


consumer is jubilant, The RURAL 
WORLD is entitled to praise for its force- 
ful editorials, which so materially shaped 
the way for this important piece of leg’s- 
jlation. Its alertness caused 
,;tion in the camp of the enemy. 





consterna- 
This is 


{the beginning—and «a good beginning. We 
l need more such wholesome laws. The 
| farmer is entitled to them. In helping 


| himself he helps others. There are other 
quest’ons that should be attended to. 
They will be in due time. The wedge has 
| been struck. The log yields reluctantly 
jto the ponderous blow, but it yields sure- 


ly. A means of suppressing the numer- 
ous brands of impure foodstuffs on the 
market must be found, and they must 


Stay suppressed. Hercules, on his return 
from Argos was told to repair to the 
marshes of Lernaea, and destroy the sev- 
en-headed serpent, the Hydra, which was 
devouring man and beast, and put an 
end to its career of rapacity. When Her- 
cules cut off one of the seven heads, to 
his dismay, he other heads spring 
from the bleeding stump. To prevent this 
performance our hero bade his friend, 
Iolaus, who had accompanied him thither, 
to take a lighted brand and sear the 
wound soon inflicted. Thus the 
Hydra was eventually slain. The farmer 
—Hercules—has off one of the seven 
heads of the impure-food Hydra—and 
when our President—the gallant Iolaus— 
sears the wound (by putting h’‘s signature 
to the bill) Hercules can then the better 
attend to the other six heads. The mer- 
‘chant or farmer who sells impure food 
should mend his way ere retribution over- 
takes him. 8. F. GILLESPIE. 
Washington, D. (., May 6, 1902 
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THE FARMER IN THE CITY. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I will cite an- 
other case. A man who is now a farmer, 
and has been for many years on his own 
farm stated that before the organization 
of the county farmers’ club that he act- 
ually preferred life in the city to that 
upon the farm. He explained his position 
as follows: As a young man he lived in 
the city, worked in a livery stable and 
had regular hours. When six o'clock 
came he was at liberty, went home, got 
Supper, dressed up and met in company 
congenial mates. He could go to the thea- 
ter or to hear a high-class lecture, or if 
he preferred he could go to the publ'c li- 
brary, which was open, and he could have 
access to books, papers, in fact, all the 
late periodicals, including the political 
Papers of the day. The doors of the Y. 
M. C. A. were always open, inviting him 
to good reading matter, and also had a 
gymnasium, lectures and evening schools. 
There were also the best of talent in the 
churches and Sunday schools. Of course, 
the low and debased element was there 
to make him welcome. He had his choice. 

While many such instances could be 





men others 
rural 
other 
bined with the pure 
and freedom for the 
country homes more 


and 
dences in 


to their resi- 
Churches, 
attractions com- 
air of the country 
family will make 
desirable. 
JOHN BETHUNE. 

Neb. 
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districts. 
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schools and 


Lancaster Co., 


NOTES FROM OHIO 





FARM. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The writer is 
not much of a grumbler, but he has a few 
growls ready now. All of our corn land 
is ready for the planter, and is chock full 
of cut worms. Last Friday 1 walked 32 
rods across the six-acre field and counted 
6 crawling on top, and a neighbor and | 
dug & from about the roots of a 
that the p!ow had turned on top. 

My wheat field is alive with chinch 
bugs, the flea beetle is damaging tobacco 
plants and the 17-year locusts are due in 
three weeks. Well, we will have to stand 
it, and we will do the best we can under 
the circumstances. 

We can plant corn June 1 and make a 
good crop, the meantime we will 


weed 


80 in 





give fields a few extra workings before 
planting. We can scrape up a few extra 
loads of manure, clean up some neglected 
spots on the farm and perhaps plow a 
few outlying spots that will make good 
crops. 

A real 
chinch 





wet 
bugs, 


May 
and 


can dispose of the 
we can plant of some 
‘crops that they do not damage if they are 


very plenty in June. The cowpea is one 
of these crops, and Mr. Howard—page 
| l44—deserves our thanks for his excellent 
jarticle on the subject. 

| BIRDS—Yes, birds come after bugs of 
lcourse. On the east side of our house 
|}there are two cedar trees about 15 feet 
| high Each of these has a redbird nest 
tin it; there is another in a privit bush 
25 feet away, and still another a little 
way off in a honey locust. Just across 
the yard a summer redbird or tanager 
has a nest in a small hickory; a gold- 
finch is building in an apple tree near, 


and I know there is a wren’s nest on the 
bluff. The orchard orioles and the yellow 
breasted chats quarrel all day in the lo- 
cust thicket, a tomtit has his nest in a 
fence post and swears at me every time I 
go by, and the children report lots of 
nests of all kinds; more, in fact, than 
many years, and I am glad to see it, 
for I do like birds, 

SNAKES.—These slippery gentlemen 
come after birds, and if it was not for 
this fact | would never allow any of the 
harmless kinds killed on the farm. The 
children killed a small blacksnake last 
week, and it had a bird in its craw, or 
whatever holds its dinner. I once killed a 
large one that had four full-grown young 
sapsuckers in it. At another time I killed 
a blacksnake not over 18 inches long in 
the barn; it had swal'owed two mice. An- 
other six-footer had a mole in it; another 
a ground squirrel or chipmunk. We have 
two or three kinds of garter snakes, two 
kinds of blacksnakes, house’ snakes, 
water snakes and once in a long time a 
copperhead. One big snake in a barn will 
rid it of rats quicker than anything else 
except a weasel, and the latter does much 
more damage to poultry and birds than 


for 





the snake I won't follow a harmless 
snake very far to kill it, but somehow I 
can't get over smashing them if I see a 


cub handy. 

MOLES.—These come after about any- 
thing we plant. My German neighbor on 
the north says that they will eat raw 
peanuts rolled in lard and then in* Paris 
green. Last year I tried this and found 
two dead moles and one ground mouse 
on top of the ground near‘my bait in a 
few days. Another trial was without any 
good results so far as I could see. A 
reputable man whom I know well, says 
he killed every mole in a small orchard 
by putting castor beans in their runs, 
but I never could any results from 
them. Will some one who grows these 
beans in fields tell us if such fields are 
free of moles? I saw several small fields 
in southern Missouri last fall, one or two 
just east of Metz, in Vernon county, if I 
remember aright. The editor gives some 
good methods of getting rid of them on 
this page of the April 30 issue; we never 
could catch them in traps. Our favorite 
method is to watch at about 10 a. m., and 
dig them out, 

CANE FODDER.—Speaking of varie- 
ties, we think Colman and Orange much 
better than Amber. The stalks are softer 
and heads large, as Mr. Burch says, and 
they stand up better on rich soil than the 
Amber. In threshing the seed comes out 
of the bulls and so drills much more 
regularly than varieties like the Amber, 
which retain the hull. It is an easy mat- 
ter to plant a few rows and save our 
own seed when we need only a bushel or 
two. I threshed out a bushel and a half 
the other day by taking the heads by the 
six inches or so of stalk left in them and 
striking the seed tops on the inside of a 


see 











| for 


we will p'ant on rich land. There is noth- | nitrogen 


ing that will make feed so quickly as sor- 
ghum, and [I know of nothing that will 
make so much of it. 

This morning | rented 3% acres of land 
for corn from a neighbor; the land was 
in tobacco last season, is very rich and 
will make 80 bushels of corn per acre, It 
les joining us and I pay him one-half of 
the crop for rent, delivering his corn in 
the husk. We will begin to get the land 
ready May 7, and this is our plan; we 
will commence on one side with disk har- 
row and disk it lapping one-half 
lap. As soon as a strip 4 or 6 rods wide 
is disked we will harrow, furrow and 
plant with hand corn planter. As soon 
as done planting we will harrow again, 
paying no attention to the rows. We 
would roll after p'anting, but some of it 
is stiff clay and packs pretty badly if 
hard rains come. I would not have rent- 
ed the land but for the fact that eight 
acres of our own is sod and we cannot 
plant it before June on account of cut 
worms, but it will pay us very well for 
our work. 

FARM 


scarce 


over, 


LABOR.—I never saw hands as 
Arthur is plowing for a 
at $% a week and board, and 
Says that four other men want him, one 
offering a dollar a day and board. It 
has been many years since such wages 
were paid at this time of year, and when 
they were, hands were easy to find. An 
|electr c road is being built near her 


before. 
neighbor 





, and 
that takes many laborers These get 
$1.15 per day and pay 50 cents a day 


|board; this leaves them 65 cents, and I 
jam satisfied that half of them spend this 
cheap whisky I know 


every Sunday 


This being the case then, cow- 
be 
thin, 


advantage 
in 


peas may used 


jon very 


to a great 
nitrogenous solls, 
jwhich their will store up large 
|quantities of nitrogen. The roots may 
lthen be left in the ground to decay, and 
| thereby furnish nitrogen in an available 
jform to subsequent Chemical 
janalyses have lately shown that many 
large tracts old farm land are still 
in a fairly fertile condition, except for 
their entire lack of nitrogen; although un- 
limited amounts of nitrogen are right at 
}hand, and need only the plowing under 
lor the roots of a leguminous crop to make 


poor 


roots 


crops. 


of 


the supply of food available to such 
| plants as corn, wheat, oats and grasses, 
which depend entirely upon the soil for 
their nitrogen. Since this power as a ni- 





| trogen gatherer belongs to the cowpea, it 
iis to that nitrogen 
may be omitted from Its fertilizer, but on 
leant soils application of about 250 
| pounds of superphosphate of lime and 10 
| pounds of muriate of potash is a valuable 
and fertilizer. 

In composition cowpea hay resembles 
j wheat bran, and has a higher nutritive 
ivalue, since it contains more potash or 
muscle former than the latter; the seed, 
'in fact, being richer in prote’n than corn, 
|The nutritive value of the leaves is much 
| highe r than that of the stems and pods, 
jwhich fact shows the extreme care that 
|should be given to the to pre- 
serve them during the curing process. By 
| using a good quality of pea vine hay, the 
will find that the 


reasonable suppose 


economic 


leaves 


| farmer usual ration of 
ithe more expensive corn for his working 
| teams may greatly reduced Taken 
all ‘in all, these widely divergent lines of 


|four ab!e-bodied young men who are ped- | Value possessed by the cowpea are to be 


|dling the 








| The last 
| 
! 


Life of Talmage, and four more 
selling chicken powders 

man I 
young 


out 
talked real hard to was 
a dandified chap who came along 
taking orders for enlarging pictures while 


I was working hard at tak’ng out some 
grubs. No matter how bad I wanted any 
article [ would do without it before I 
would buy it of a hearty young “never 
sweat"’ who was trying to live without 
work. Everywhere farmers are wanting 
help and are willing to pay good wages, 
for | consider $18 to $24 per month, with 
board, good wages for any young man 
with nothing but his hands. The trouble 
is that so many young men are trying to 
achieve fame and wealth from the front 
end of a street car at $2 per day instead 
of $20 ) +r month on a farm 


Poor fools! They pay $4 to $5 per week 
for board and washing, fall into bad hab- 


its, save no money and in the end find 
themselves unfitted for anything else. 
Stick to the farm, boys Cc. D. LYON. 


Southern Ohio. 


COWPEA CULTURE 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Although the 
advantages to be gained by growing the 
cowpea have been duly appreciated by 
our best farmers, yet the present amount 
of land devoted to this culture should be 
several times increased. A large increase 
in the acreage of this crop would certain- 
ly be in the nature of a very practicable 
agricultural reform. It would promote 
diversified farming, the profits 
of the live-stock industry, and better 
the condition of the sotl, both mechani- 
cally and chemically. The difficulty lies 
in the fact that even in this day of sci- 
entific agriculture, too many of our farm- 
ers take no thought but for the imme- 
diate present, and continue year after 
year to sell from their farms‘soil fert lity 
which might readily be renewed by a few 
leguminous crops. 

The cowpea is strictly a hot weather 
vine, and should not be planted before 
the soil has become thoroughly warm. If 
planted for hay alone, a planting about 
the first of May will allow the harvesting 
of two fully matured crops before frost; 
but for seed production a later planting, 
say in June, has been found to give the 
best results. The place in rotation usually 
given to cowpea is that of a partial crop 
planted between the corn rows at the 
last, or at the next to the last cultivation; 
or else that of a second crop on land 
where wheat, oats or rye has been pre- 
viously harvested. In a sandy loam the 
cowpeas should be planted in a sing'e 
drill, midway between the rows of corn 
at the next to the last cultivation, so that 
the last cultivation may serve the double 
purpose of cultivating the corn, and of 
giving the cowpeas a start. Care should 
be taken, however, on very rich land, that 
the sowing, especially of the running va- 
rieties, should not be so early that the 
corn will be overrun by the vines. The 
amount of seed to be used in sowing after 
small grain, although varying greatly 
with different varieties, is about one to 
one and one-half bushels when sown 
broadcast, and about half a bushel per 
acre when the planting is in drills far 
enough apart to permit cu'tivation. There 
are a number of good variet'es of seed 
which will yield from fifteen to twenty- 


increase 





five bushels of shelled peas to the acre; 


found in but few, if any, and no 
intelligent farmer can afford to ignore the 
desirability of its cultivation. 


B. M. 
FOR WET LAND 


| crops; 
| 
EAS... 
GRASSES 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I have some 
wet, marshy land, on which the water 
sometimes stands for a short time. Will 
you let know what is the best kind 


of grass to sow on it? 
ALF. F. 


me 
| 

RECTOR 
Saline Co., Mo 

the better-known 
top would likely be the most 
on such land. The seed weighs about 14 
pounds to the bushel, and if sown alone 
for hay about two bushels per will 
be required for good seeding. The cost of 
jthe seed will probably be from $1 to $1.50 
per bushel. 


red 


successful 


Among grasses 


acre 


Meadow Foxtail does well on wet land 
used for grazing, but requires a couple 
of years to come toa full yleld, hence 


should not be sown alone, A small quan- 
t'ty of Meadow Foxtail could be 
mixed with the Red Top seed to good ad- 
vantage for grazing purposes. 

Red Fescue is another grass that could 
be added to a wet land mixture of grass- 
es, It is litthe known in this country, 
consequently the seed is comparatively 
high in price—-from $2 to $ per bushel of 
14 pounds. 

Another good moist land grass is Per- 
enn‘al Rye-grass, which it would be well 
to add to the mixture if for pasture pur- 
Let us say, in passing, that the 
greater the number of grasses one 
get to grow in a pasture the more 
ble it will be 


seed 


poses, 
can 
valua- 
A dozen is none too many. 
Perennial Rye-grass has been culti- 
vated in England for 200 years, and is 
highly regarded there, where the cli- 
mate is moist. It does not do so well in 
the dry climate of this country except on 
such land as that of our correspondent 
The seed will cost about $2 per bushel of 
20 pounds, 

WHEN TO SOW RYE FOR PASTURE. 
Editor RURAL WORLD—I have been 
a subscriber to your paper for three years 
and we all have come to think we could 
not farm without it. 

The drouth of last summer killed a great 
many fruit and shade trees in this coun- 
ty, also much of the grass. What was 
left of the grass is now growing nicely. 
It has been very dry all the spring until 
during the last ten days, when we have 
had two or three nice showers; but we 
need lots more rain. 

Farm work is well a'ong for the time 
of the year; nearly everyone is done 
planting corn and many are cultivating 
for the first time. The stand is good 
Wheat looks fine, as do also most of the 
oats, although some of the earliest sown 
are rather thin on the ground. 

I am thinking of sowing part of my 
corn field to rye for pasture, and would 
like to know if it will do to sow it the 
last time we cultivate the corn, say the 
latter part of June. I am a little afraid 
that sown as early as that it might 
joint before I could begin pasturing and 
thus be ruined. I trust that someone who 
has had experience with rye pasture will 
give us the benefit of It through the RU- 
RAL WORLD. Cc. A. RBAD, 

Linn Co., Mo. 
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he Dairy 





SOME SUGGESTIONS. 


the 





idress to dairy farmers at 
Ovshe 1 Farm, Mo., Mr. W. W Marple 
of the Blue Valley Creamery, St. Joseph, 
Mo., made some helpful suggestions. He 
had been told, he said, that Orchard 
Farm was located in the garden spot of 
Missouri That being true, it was con- 
lusive that it was the garden spot of 


the world 
There are 

for dairying 

nothing else 


adapted 
so 


two places that are 
where the land is 
will pay, and the other 


one 


poor 
where it is so rich that nothing else will | 
pay so well. 
"Missourians seem somewhat prejudiced 
against dairying; the speaker could not | 
ll why. In face of the fact that the | 
ow has stood ready to pay the highest 
price for grain, she has been ignored, and 
the grain has been hauled right by her 
to the open market or fed to steers. He 
bad investigated the matter and had 


found that 9 per cent of the cattle feed- 
ers worked for nothing; when, had they 
been engaged in dairying, the same labor 
and ability would have brought paying 
returns. A patron of his creamery 
had more engaged in steer feed- 
ing, but get out of 
the notwithstanding the 
high price of fat cattle, as 
ean get rid of his 


forme! 
recently 
had determined to 
business present 
soon as he 
steers, and engage 
again in ai 
The speaker 


many 


irying. 
admitted there were 
making 
they 
the knowledge, and 
effort to the deficiency. 
this vicinity taking 


that 
who were 
the 


necessary 


dairymen not 


any bus ness 
acked 
made 
The farmers of 
a different course 


money out of 


no supply 


were 


and had met to discuss | passage by 


which are best adapted 
They are rich in protein 


| poorwill variety, 


to this climate. 





and the vine is good forage, making 4 
| balanced ration and all the goodies in 
one, like the pies our mothers use to 
|make.”’ 

The “Man Behind the Churn,” who is 
probably a new comer to Missouri, seems 
to regard the Agric ultural Experiment 
lStation at Columbia as under the direc- 
| tion of the State Board of Agriculture, 
lwhich has its office also at Columbia. 


The station is virtually a part of the Ag- 
ricultural College, the dean of the college 
being director of the station. The two, 
ithe college and the station, are depart- 
| ments of the State University, and as 
such are under the general management 
lof the Board of Curators of the State 
iUniversity. The Board of Agriculture 


has no part in the management of either 


Ithe Agricultural College or Kxperiment 
| Station 
We think the “Man Behind the Churn 


has overlooked one or two important fac- 
ltors in dairy development work in Mis- 
lsouri. One is the State Dairy Associa- 
ltion. For more than a decade this asso- 
iciation has been at work, with very little 
assistance or encourage ment from those 
who are the most interested in the devel- 
jopment of the dairy industry, and with 
no state aid. But by means of its annual 
jconventions and exhibits of dairy prod- 
ucts and appliances it has disseminated 
much dairy information, greatly stimu- 
lated the interest and proved by the qual- 
itv of the butter and cheese exhibited 
that Missouri possessed all of the re- 
lquirements for becoming a great dairy 
state It secured the enactment by the 
state legislature of the anti-color oleo- 
margarine and anti-filled cheese law and 
funds to the State Board of Agriculture 
lto meet cost of enforcement. And last, 
and best of all, the State Dairy Associa- 
tion fathered, drafted and secured the 

our last state legislature of 


the various problems which must be |the act creating the Chair of Dairy Hus- 
solved in order to make dairying pay, and | bandry in the Agricultural College, with 
to that end had arranged. for Prof, |a special appropriation of funds for 
Eckles of the State Agricultural College | maintenance. This will be, in the near 
and others to attend the meeting and |future a most potent factor in the devel- 
give the desired information lopment of the dairy industry of Mis- 
He presumed the farmers here were like | scuri. 
producers everywhere; they thought the | We trust the “Man Behind the Churn” 
price of milk should be higher, while the |jn every creamery in the state, and on 
consumers in St. Louis thought it ought |eyery butter-making farm, and the man 
to be lower rhere was only one way by |pehind the cheese press in every cheese 
which the wishes of both producer and |factory, and every man (and woman) 
consume! in be reached, and that was | who milks cows and sells milk or butter, 
by reducing the cost of production. How | wil] co-operate with the State Board of 


this can be done is the great problem | Agriculture, the Agricultural College and 
that is before dairymen. the State Dairy Association in the great 
Mr. Marple concluded by asserting that | work of developing the marvelous facili- 


nothing will help the state more than the 
the dairy industry But 
“T'll try 
and if I find it pays will continue.”’ 
One must do enough business to warrant 
the expense of preparation, and the 
knowledge and experience that come with 
practice often the key to the prob- 
em of how to make dairying pay. 





development of 
too many 
while 


say, 


are 


A SHORT TALK WITH FARMERS, 





By the Man Behind the Churn. 





The Man Behind the Churn in the Clin- 


| ties of this 
}this they 
dairying for a |the United States, 





jare liv 


;place, a 
tmilk pail 


state for dairying. In doing 
make it the El Dorado of 
and, of course, of the 


will 


world. 
HOW GERMS GET INTO MILK. 
In the first place, a good many germs 


milk while it is yet in 
cow, and in the next 
more fall into the 
those floating in the air, 
the streams of descend- 
Bulletin 152, New Jersey 
Station. Still others are in- 


the 
the 
many 


ing in 
udder of 
good 
from 
being caught in 
ing milk, 
Experiment 


the 


says 


short | troduced clinging to the particles of dirt, 


ton, Mo., Creamery has made a 
talk to the farmers of Henry county |dust, hair, chaff, etc., that become loos- 
: : : r lened fr . or ¢ adje t sur- 
through the Henry County “Republican,” |¢ed from the udder and adjacent s 
. a 'face of the cow, and from the hands, 
that is all right in the main. He says: . Pye , Sieee, and in fy tims 
“We need your help in building up and |4™™S, etc., of the m 
maintaining the creamery. We believe it | from the whisking tail of the pestered an- 
t é t y. 
is to your interest to patronize this insti- jimal. It is the presence of numerous par- 
tution. It will give you ready cash twice |ticles of this sort which Is peapeaainie 
he: ; \for the general practice of straining milk. 
a month; it will improve your farms, and | . : 
enable you to raise more grain per acre }But no strainer is fine enough to retain 
snable you to rais > gre Q : 
> small particles, < AS f all, the 
and eventually you will have better |the Small particles, and least o 
buildings, better fences, and more con- |®®™™*® that have been washed out of the 
_ ~ — ™ an F _ —_ he 
veniences about the farm than some of |P@tticles. In those dairies where the 
you } t r nt |practice of keeping cows and stalls thor- 
Oo lave a yrese . 
: ne Gre a of to-day is far differ loughly clean has not been adopted, the 
é -day is fe - 
ent from the creamery of 10 or 15 years dirt that most frequently gets into milk 
it f é } 5 y } : a 
1g0. Two things have brought about \Comsists of particles of manure. The 
this change, namely, our State Board of | Presence of even a little manure imparts 
Agriculture, with its grand system of |t? the milk the peculiar flavor called 
“cowey,”’ as though it were the distinct- 


institute and experiment stations, and 
farm separat«*. The people 


the I. 
are becom- a 
lines which is a 


odor of this domestic species. But 
this flavor is quite distinct from the odor 


ing educated 4 ong these | . 

ee * the eamery interests of the |}°f new, pure milk (also found in the 
nie SO Wik carmen ‘tn "this com- |C°W’S breath,over which poets have raved 
munity were # good dairyman, Henry = ecstasy). wo gnc days es a an 
yress > nO 4 » 

county with its other natural facilities |°@!T9 cance © § 6procuctos 6s 
for the dairy business would be the ~<a ‘cowey milk is both inexcusable and 
De vaio of thé rey ‘ jreprehensible. Milk has a strong attrac- 

a: ) > Ste J 
“You have the gra fine water, short, |t#on for odors, and readily absorbs any 
a > > grass, & x “ 

open winter, the cows, and plenty of men | predominant odor of the air, etc., it is in 
and boys to do the milking. I say men jcontact with, hence it is not strange that 
and boys because they should attend to it extracts the odor of the dirt that falls 
this part of the work. I have seen men into it In fact, if the milch cow’s food 
sitting on the fence in this part of the — — peculiar flavor it affects the 
country smoking a pipe, while the good ~~ k. These various disagreeable flavors 
woman was trying to milk a cow loose in |'" = are se ~~ nee than the 
the mud, with a tin cup in one hand ana |f@ct that milk receives the germs that 
doing the best she could do with the |!™habit the dirt which gets into it. Of 
other. This should not be. It is not the |#!! dirt, manure is the richest in germ 
way to make a success of the dairy busi- |COMtent, and what is even more impor- 
ness. The better way is to put cows in |t#nt, it contains germs that are parasitic 
# r jin the intestines and hence are liable to 


stanchions with feed trough in front and 
1 drop behind, 


with good floor under the ! 


produce disease 





of this number only one fell below our 
standard and went to the butchers, and 
even that might have done better 
with her second calf as she was above 
the average of cows as they run. 
out of nineteen chances, we have drawn 
eighteen pr.zes. With such results we 
would be foolish indeed, did we not prac- 
tice what we preach. M. E. KING. 
Buckeye Dairy Farm. 


Kas. hs 


one 


Labette Co., 


EFFECT OF DEHORNING COWS.—In 
a report from the New Jersey Experi- 
ment Station a record is given of three 
cows for 2 days preceding and 20 days 
following dehorning, and also for both 
periods for three other cows not dehorn- 
ed. The yield of milk of the dehorned 
cows decreased 16.9 per cent and of the 
other three cows 13.6 per cent during the | 
second period as compared with the first. 
Notes are given on preventing the growth 
of horns by means of caustic potash. In 
experiments with six calves the best time 
for making the application was found to 
be between the fifth and tenth days. 

PREVENTION OF MILK FEVER. 
The last case of milk fever we had was 
in 18%. The veterinary said: “It is your 
own fault having these cases; you feed 
too highly near calving.” I did not feel 
flattered that by either ignorance or stu- 
pidity I had lost the cow, so concluded 
that we would not lose another from the 
same cause, writes H. C. Clarridge in On- 
tario “Farmers’ Advocate.” Since that, 
when we start to dry a cow we always 
reduce the grain ration, and in some 
cases feed no grain for a week or ten 
days before calving. In about three or 
four days after the cow comes in, 
crease the grain feed gradually as long 
as she increases her milk flow. Another 
thing we think very important is to milk 
the cow out dry when you have her 
nearly dry. Leave her for six or eight 
days, then go and strip her out dry. 
This treatment we have found 
good to prevent garget. 

Of retention of membranes, 

had one case in ten years, and that was 
when the cow was on grass. We feed a 
large amount of wheat to our cows— 
whether that is the reason or not, 
have no trouble from it. I never saw but 
one 
#0 or 
from 
since 
a teat or 
fever, 


case 
since. We have 
15 to 25 cows freshening each 
18%, and have not had a 
one get off her feet 
although two 
since that have died of 
think the veterinary 
in his statement. 


more years 
year 
cow lose 
with milk 
milk fever. We 
was not far 


HOW TO MAKE CHEESE AT Huwk. 





Where but two or three cows are kept 
it is better to buy what cheese is con- 
sumed than to try to make it. Where 
cheese may be needed it may be well for 
two or three farmers to go together and 
let one party make cheese for all, says 
the ‘“‘Homestead.’’ Twenty-five gallons of 
milk will make a cheese of twenty 
pounds. This will require a hoop about 
eleven inches in diameter and about the 
same in height. The other requirements 
will be the cheese tub to set the milk in, 
a basket, a strainer cloth for draining 
the curd and a press suitable size to ac- 
commodate the cheese to be made. 
The milk should be heated to about 
80 or 84 degrees. Soak rennet in a weak 
brine using about three quarts for one 
rennet. One rennet will curdle 
2,000 quarts of milk, 
only ascertained by 
they are of various strength, but 
cient should be used to curd the 
20 minutes. Cut in squares of 
inch with a knife that will reach the 
bottom of the tub, the whey dipped or 
run off and the columns carefully broken 
with the hand, 
Heat the whey 
off, or an 
degrees 
that all 
slowly 
vent cooling, 


be experiment, since 


suffi- 


about an 


that has been d pped 
equal amount of water to 150 
and turn this over the curd so 
parts may be scalded alike. Stir 
and carefully, cover so as to pre- 
and let it stand about 20 
minutes, then the whey is dipped 
again and the whey allowed to drain off. 
In about 20 minutes it will be sufficiently 
cool to again be turned in the tub where 
it is stirred freely or cut up fine enough 
so as to take salt freely and through all 
parts of the curd. Put in about one ounce 
of salt to each twelve quarts of milk. 
When salt is thoroughly mixed with the 
curd it is dipped into the cheese hoop, 
which has had a cloth previously put in 
it. Bring the cloth all about the 
and put to pressing. 


The pressure should be moderate at 
first and as soon as it is sufficiently 
pressed to handle take it out and put in a 


dry cloth in the same press. This cloth 
should be made to fit the press as 
smoothly as possible so the cneese will 
be of an even shape. Put .t in the 


press and let it remain until the press is 
wanted for another cheese, or about 18 
to 24 hours. After taking from the press 


hardens and then rub it with hot whey 
butter or other soft grease, rubbing and 





turning thus daily until it is cured, which 
| : 

j will require some weeks, and if allowed 
months in which to cure it will be all the 
better 

TWO CALVES 


| 
! 
| The following is given in the “National 


cows; then the milking can be done in a | HANDLING HEIFERS. 

cleanly manner. Then the farm han a 

would just as soon sit down on a nice} paitor RURAL WORLD: “Do’' the ad- 

soft (2) milk stool and pump out 8 or 10 | vocates of handling a heifer’s udder 

cows night and morning as to plow corn | before she drops her first calf, practice 

10 or 12 hours. In that way teams will be | wnat they preach?” asks a writer of an 
na better condition for the day’s labor; | article in a late issue of this paper. 

so will the men, who will do more and | Speaking for myself, we say ves, and | 

better work from 8 in the morning till 4 | more thor ughly too, than I have ever | 
r 5 in the afternoon, jadvised in published articles. With us, 
“Some people make a mistake by hav- | the practice has long since ceased to be | 

ing the milking done before day and |g theory, and I would no more expect a 

after dark, and that is the principal |neifer to develop, to the full extent, her 


reason men folks don’t want 
do with the milking cows. Fifteen or 20 
cows of the right caliber, properly cared 
for, with the increase of calves and pigs, 
will make more money for the owner 
than the best 300 acre farm in the county. 
Two men can take care of these the year 
round and attend to all the farming nec- 
essary for their maintenance. These facts 


anything to 


have been proven time and again in 
dairy communities and there is no rea- 
son why it cannot be accomplished in 


Henry county. 
“Plant plenty of cowpeas of the Whip- 


Catarrh 


Is a discharge from the mucous mem- 
brane of the nose, throat, stomach, 
bowels etc., when kept in a state of 
inflammation by an impure condition 
of the blood and a want of tone in the 
sysetem. 


Soothe the inflamed membrane, 
strengthen the weakened system, and 
the discharge will stop—to do this 
purify the blood. 

“I was troubled with catarrh for years 
and tried various remedies but found noth- 
ing that would cure me. I then resolved 
to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla and took four 
bottles which entirely cured me. I have 
never been troubled with catarrh since. 
As a blood purifier I can find nothing else 
equal to Hood’s Sarsaparilla.”. Witiiam 
SHERMAN, 1030 6th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures catarrh radically and perma- 
nently—removes its cause and over- 
comes all its effects. 





possibilities without going through such a 
system of training, than does the breeder 
and trainer expect a colt to develop into 
a fast trotter or pacer,without a thorough 
course of systematic training; or that our 
children would develop into intelligent 
men without education and training. 

As a matter of course, we must have 
something to work on. This system alone 
will never bring the desired results; good 
breeding must precede. 

We can only draw out, develop and 
strengthen the latent powers in a heifer 
that are there by heredity, or in other 
words, bred there. 

I believe there are thousands of cows, 
even of the pronounced dairy breeds, that 
are only average cows, which, if they had 
been handled properly from the time they 
were born until they were first came fresh 
would have made grand good cows in- 
stead of only averages. All over this 
state and, for that matter, other states 
we find thousands of cows with short 
teats, small udders, cows that are a nuis- 
ance always. We have in our herd now 
eighteen cows that have had from one to 
three calves each that went through a 
course of training before dropping their 
calves; all of them have good, large ud- 
ders, well developed in every way and 
admired by everyone who sees them. And 
their records show that they have need 
of the large udders and are using them 
for .our good. 

Now remember these heifers were not 
selected from a large number of calves, 
but were selected as they came, all drop- 
ped by our own cows and every heifer 
saved. Since we have adopted the meth- 





od nineteen head have graduated and out 


|Stockman” by E. J. Ellett of 
ter, Ohio: 

My neighbor, M. W. King, has a Jersey 
cow about ten years old that dropped a 
good- sized fully de veloped heifer calf on 
Feb.°25, 12. Calf is al've and all r‘ght. 
On April 19, 1902, she dropped a live male 
calf fully developed and as large as the 
one now seven weeks old. The cow was 
only bred once to a Shorthorn sire, due to 
calve March 27. The cow after having the 
first calf gave a pretty good flow of milk 
for four weeks, then dried completely up, 
and Mr. King began graining her for 
beef. She is now giving a large flow of 
milk again. The writer saw the two calves 
in Mr. King’s barn Saturday just after 
the second one was dropped. 


Berlin Cen- 





GOVERNMENT BUYS MORE 
BUTTER. 
The Continental Creamery Company of 


Topeka has been awarded another gov- 
ernment contract to furnish 200,000 pounds 
of butter to be delivered at Mares Island 
navy yard at San Francisco, Says the 
“State Journal,” Topeka, Kan. The price 
the government is to pay for the product 
is 26 cents per pound, or a sum total of 
$52,000. This is the second big govern- 
ment contract the company has captured 
this year. The contracts have always 
been held heretofore by Tilinois, Ohio and | 
Indiana concerns. It is considered a just 
recognition of Kansas as a factor in the 
production of this commodity. Kansas 
has never before attracted attention on 
this account for the reason that until re- 
cent years there -has never existed a 
creamery of large enough capacity to at- 
tempt to fill a contract of such large pro- 
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of inversion of uterus, that was | 
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cows that we sold | 


wrong | 


about | 
and the quantity can | 


milk in | 


off | 


let it stand for awhile until the outside | 


’ |from the 


KANSAS 


| portions as the ones recently captured by 
the Continental] Creamery Company. The 
deliveries of this order of butter will be- 
gin about June 1. 

Yet there are 
claim that Kansas is 
belt. 


some people who will 
not in the butter 


THE STATION - AS EXAMPLE. 


| If the farmers of of Minnesota had fully 
| profited by the example furnished by the 
dairy department of the State Experi- 
|ment Station, says “Farm, Stock and 
|Home,” their receipts would have !n- 


| creased annually by millions of dollars! 


|This may seem a bold statement, but its 
truth is easily demonstrated. There are 
lin the state, im round numbers, 600,000 


| mite h cows; they giving an annual 


laverage of not over 10” pounds of butter; 
| while if fed and hand!ed as are the cows 
the station the average would be 2# 
or an increase of 60,000,000 pounds 
la year! Amounting, at 2 cents a pound, 
ito $12,000,000! But the dairy bred cows at 
the station have yielded during the past 
ten years 3 pounds annually, so that if 
the cows of the state were of the same 
quality the receipts from butter would be 
swelled another $12.000,000. It is not rea- 
sonable, perhaps, to expect such a result 
in any entire state, but the approach to 
it can be made in any state largely devot- 


are 


lat 
| pounds, 


ed to dairying, and that it should be 
| made is not a debatable question. The 
lforegoing figures reveal easily attained 
possib‘lities, but if not realized in full, 


the attempts to do so will be followed by 
an extremely gratifying increase in dairy 
profits. 


A MISSOURI CREAMERY’S RECORD 

The officers of the Corder Creamery Co, 
jare carrying hight and they have 
| good reasons for doing so. They made 
|three exhibits or displays of their butter 
at the Pan-American Exposition at Buf- 
lfalo and last week received certificates 
lof scoring. On fancy print they scored 
%%, on ornamental! display 94%, and on 
When we take into con- 
Corder butter was in 
entire United States, 
seore is enough to 


heads, 


tub creamery %. 
sideration that the 
competition with the 


land to make such a 


|make not only the creamery people, but | 
every one in and around Corder feel 
proud, It shows that the Corder cream- 
ery is equipped with all modern appli- 


ances for the manufacture of high-class 
butter, and can successfuly compete with 
ithe eastern manufacturer every 
the week. No pains are spared by .ue€ 
management of the Corder creamery to 
produce butter of the highest quality, and 
leach menth attests this fact by an in- 
| creased patronage. Their customers ex- 
tend over a vast territory, and with 
lsuch honors to stimulate and encourage, 
we expect to see their capacity enlarged, 
land at no distant day be the largest and 
|best creamery in the state. 

| This locality is especially favored above 
lothers for the production of butter. 
land is peculiarly adapted to the produc- | 
ltion of superior milk producing grasses 
jand grains, and the water is as pure as 
any that flows. We have had considera- 
ble business with Mr. A. C. Heins, 
|manager, and we could not ask for a 
more pleasant or 
j/man to transact 
|has a right to feel 
| pliment paid him by 
Exposition people who 


on his butter.—Corder Bee. 
| 


business with, and he j 
proud of the high com- 
the Pan-American 


CARE OF CREAM ON THE FARM. 


of the cream on the farm is 
a matter of supreme 
on account 


The care 
getting to be 
ltance in our butter industry, 


of the number of “cream-gathering”’ 
creameries which are springing up all 
over our province. A few years ago the 


|tendency was strongly in favor of ‘“‘sep- 
arator”’ creameries, but the advent of the 
| 


hand separator on the farm is gradually | 


changing the aspect of the whole busi- 
ness, and whether for good or for evil, 
remains to be seen. The butter which 
has been made from “separator” has un- 
doubtedly built up the reputation of our 
|butter abroad, and if that reputation is 
not sustained we are going to suffer 
| heavily in consequence. That first-class 
jbutter can be mag@e from “gathered” 
|cream has been abundantly proven, and 
lespecially in the United States, where 
jlarge quantities of butter is made from 
gathered” cream. Evidence is not want- 
jing, however, to show that the average 
grade of ‘‘gathered” cream butter is not 
}equal to that from the “separator” 
}creameries, and we have to face this fact 
jand apply a remedy if at all possible. 
| Hauling the milk to the creamery to have 
the cream taken out and then hauling the 





eurd | 


skim milk back again to the farm is an 
jexpensive, and, apparently, unbusiness- 
jlike method of handling the milk. The 


|hand separator is undoubtedly the proper 
|method of taking the cream from the 
| milk, 
|the creamery, but the loose and careless 
|methods of caring for the cream after it 
is separated is causing serious trouble in 
many creameries; whereas, the cream 
hand separator should reach the 
|creamery in the pink of condition if prop- 
erly cared for 

All cream, whether from the 


arator or “gravity” method, should be 


kept in cold water, and if iced water all 
the better. Cream from the hand separa- 
tor should never be mixed with a pre- 
vious lot until it- is cooled down, and to 
do this properly it should be placed in 
cold water by itself until the next milk- 
ing. The can should then be thoroughly 
|washed and scalded, ready for the next 
lot. ‘‘Deep-setting’ eream is always, or | 


should always, be 
from the milk 


cold as possible 


cold when it is taken 
and it should be kept as 
by placing the cream can 
In ice water. 

“Shallow-pan” cream should never be 
accepted at a creamery, because the milk 
is always too much exposed to taints and 


odors. The cream is liable to be tough 
and clotted, and it is almost impossible 
to get it to the creamery in a sweet con- 
dition. As a rule, the flavor of “gath- 
ered” cream butter is taken completely 
jout of the hands of the butter-maker, 


| because the cream is usually sour before 
it reaches the creamery. There is no ex- 
|cus for this state of things if the equip- 
| ments for handling the cream on the 
| farm are what they should be. These are 
lof the simplest kind and consist only of a 
|tank of some sort to hold water and ice | 
jand a good cream can with a tight-fitting 
cover. 
| The great trouble is that we have so 
many persons who will not go to a dol- 
|lar’s expense to provide the crudest of | 
| appliances for the dairy, and they are the 
class of people who are keeping down the 


grade of butter, both creamery and 
dairy. 
“Gathered” cream is collected not less 


|than three times per week during the sum- 
jmer, and every patron should have the 
necessary apparatus to keep his cream 
sweet for that length of time, and until 
we can do that our “gathered’’ cream 
butter is going to suffer in quality. 
There is a partial remedy in collecting 


day in | 


The | 


the | 


iccommodating gentle- | 


passed judgment | 


impor- | 


and then hauling the cream only to | 


hand sep- | 


the cream every day, but this adds to the 
expense. We may, however, have to come 


to this, and by using the hand separator 
l exclusively we should then have ideal 
conditions, which ought to give us the 


|finest of butter and which is giving the 
lfinest grade in sections where it is in 
| vogue in the United States. Many people 
|do not take proper care of their separa- 
|tors, which, in many cases, are covered 
|with a stinking mess of milk and cream 
both inside and out. 
Such people ought to be ashamed to use 
|@ valuable piece of machinery in such a 
|manner, and especially a machine that 
has anything to do with milk. Any one 
who is careless with their separator 
will be careless in the whole operat'on 
of getting and handling their cream, and 
they lower the product of their neigh- 
| bors, who take better care of their m 1k 
and cream. 

Nothing but clean, 
should be used in 
|cream. A 


bright tinware 
connection with the 
can with the tin worn off in 
spots is fatal to the good flavor of cream 
jand should never be used. Stir the cream 


thoroughly when two lots are mixed to- 
, |gether.—J. Stonehouse, in Farmers’ Ad- 
vocate. 
WHY KEEP POOR COWS? 





Only the rich can afford to keep pocr 
cows, and they don't, and-the poorer a 
}man is the better his few cows should be 
/if he is to make a living. To see a poor 
| man keeping poor cows is a sight to make 
lone sigh at the short-sightedness of man. 
A ‘poor man cannot afford to waste his 
}money on poor cows. Usually we hear it 
jsaid that the poor man cannot afford to 
own good cows. Th's is contrary to all 
experience. If he can afford to own any 
|he can afford to own the best, writes Dr. 


| 
} 
} 
| 
| 


|T. A. Morse in the “American Cultiva- 
tor.” 
The poor man who refuses to spend tue 


| money necessary to purchase a good cow, 
jand finds enough to get hold of a second- 
|grade one, must work double time to get 
lany profit, and wait years before he can 
jbreed up to a higher standard. It is 
|better to realize at the beginning, that 
the poor man had better put all his 
money in half a dozen good cows than in 
a dozen or two inferior ones. In the end 
jhe will make more money. The profits of 
|dairying depend entirely upon the cows 
and the system of raising feed and giv- 
jing it to the animals. There is noth ng 
|else to decide the matter one way or the 
other. At the Pan-American model dairy 
there were good, but not fancy-bred cows, 
which made forty dollars profit per year 
for their owners, after the cost of feed 
had been deducted, which, by the way, 
| was bought in the market and not raised 
jon the home farm. If one good cow will 
jmake that profit a herd of ten or twenty 
should net one a pretty fair income. This 
}can be done in almost any region where 
the grass is good and where good meth- 
ods of farming and dairying are observed. 
|More can be accomplished, but this is 
| enough to show what some dairies can 
and are doing. 

It matters not so much what kind 
breed you have, so long as the animals 
are adapted to dairying, and they are 
{good representatives of their race. Each 
animal must be judged on its individual 
| merits, and if not up to the standard it 
|should be discarded. Price does not al- 
Ways measure the value of a serviceable 
|cow. Sometimes high prices are tacked 
jon for certain structural forms and breed 
characteristics which would not be of 
any to the ordinary dairyman. 


of 


use 


| FEEDING THE MILCH COW. 


| neeuee 
In an address before the Georgia Dairy- 


jmen’ Convention, Prof. C. M. Connor, of 
;|Clemson College, spoke in part as fol- 
lows: 


It has been found by expetience and 
that a cow of 1,000 pounds 
while giving 22 pounds of 
will require about 2. pounds 
of digestible protein, 13 pounds of diges- 
|tible carbohydrates and 0.5 pound of 
| digestible of fat. If more or less of these 
;}amounts are given the food is not used to 
|the best advantage. By properly balanc- 
ed ration we mean that the amount of 
| feed given each day furnishes just enough 
;of digestible protein, carbohydrates 
jand fat to supply the demand and none be 
| wasted. 

In order to obtain these results the hay 
}corn stover, ensilage, oat, hay and cot- 
lton seed hulls should be so combined 
vetch hay and cot- 


| experiments 
llive weight, 
| milk per day, 


| with the peavine hay, 
|ton seed meal to bring about the proper 
| combination. 

It would take too 
to go into details 


much of your time 
as to the theory of 
| these combinations, but a few reasonably 
| well balanced rations, made up of some 
of our common feed stuffs, will serve to 
jillustrate this point. 
The following rations are suggested for 
|cows of 1,000 pounds live weight, giving 
|22 pounds of milk per day. The amounts 
|may be increased or decreased to suit the 
}capacity of the cow. 
} . 1.—Cowpea hay 15 pounds, 


| 
| 
| 


| No shredded 
}corn stover 10 pounds, eorene seed meal 2 
at ogg and corn meal 2 pounds. 

No. 2.—Shredded corn stover 25 sounth 
cotton seed meal 4 pounds and wheat bran 
5 pounds. 

No. 3.—Corn silage 30 pounds, 
vine hay 12 pounds, corn meal, 
and cotton seed meal, 2.5 pounds. 
| No. 4.—Cowpea hay % pounds, 
| corn stover 10 pounds. 
| No. 5.—Cotton seed hulls 24 pounds and 
| cotton seed meal 5 pounds. 

When I say that there is a tendency to 
| underfeed, I mean that the average feed- 
;er is too apt to feed his good milkers no 
more than he does his poor ones. This is 
|a mistake, because a cow while giving 
milk should be fed all she will eat, and 
'digest without injury to her health. All 
cows do not have the same capacity for 
digesting food, nor do they have the same 
capacity for producing milk. 
| It has been found by experiments that 
a cow of 1,000 pounds live weight will re- 
|quire about 0.7 pounds of digestible pro- 
te’n and 8 pounds of digestible carbohy- 
| drates to maintain the body without do- 
ing any work. In other words, if you 
feed the cow this much she will neither 
gain nor lose, but she will net be able to 
do any work on this food. All over and 
| above this amount of food eaten by the 

cow may be turned into work, or the pro- 
|duction of milk and butter fat. 
| I know of no better way to illustrate 
this point than the use of the steam en- 
gine. If you build a small fire under the 
boiler and get up a few pounds of steam, 
| enough say to run the engine and ma- 
| chinery, no work can be done because all 
| the power is used in turning the wheels. 
| Now if any work is to be done more fuel 
;must be added. Then you see that the 
; amount of enegry that is available for do- 

ing work is represented by the total 
amount of fuel added, minus the amount 
required to run the wheels of the engine 
and machine. The amount required to 
run the machinery is a constant quantity. 
We will say that one bushél of coal will 
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300,000 
Machines In Use. 


Ten Times All Other Makes Combined. 


The Standard of All That’s Best in Dairying 
in Every Country in the World. 


That’s the history of the 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


which possess the patent protected 
“Alpha-Dise” and ‘Split-Wing” Improvements 
And Are As Much Superior 


to other Cream Separators as such 
other separators are to gravity setting methods. 


Send for new “20th Century ” catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


Ranooien & Canat Srs., 
CHICAGO. General Offices : 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


1102 Ancw Stacey, 
NEW YORK. 


327 Commissioners Sr., 
MONTREAL. 
75 & 77 Yor« Srreer, 
PHILADELPHIA. TORONTO. 
217-22! Orumm Sr. 


’ 248 McDermor Avenue, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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SHARPLES 


Cream Se arator 
tees 


i A Fence Post 


made of the best galvanized 
steel and sold ata price that 
leaves it alone in the field. 

They never rot, rust nor 
burn. They look neat and 
last forever. They will fit 
any fence without holes, 
nails or staples. 

Galvanized, and the wood 
parts, which are entirely 
above the ground, are treat- 
ed with Creosote, that 
makes them as lasting as 
steel, 


THE CENTURY 
Gaivanized Steel Fence Posts 
can be sold so cheap because 
we have our own steel mill 
and sell direct to you, sav- 
ing you dealer’s profit. 
Write for our catalogue, It 
tells all about our Farm 
and Lawn Fence and Gates 
and it is free. Write now. 























Nomatter how. an ae orhow steep 


RIFE HYDRAULIC ENGINE 


will forcethe water upand put it where 
you want it, tent convenient for use. 








y 
uns itself. Neverstops. Wil! fencoumy the pure water of 
— the ee water of a brook without an Write us 
send plans and estim: 


r needs and we'll ‘cost. 
"RIFE ENOINE ‘t0., 126 Liberty Street, Ne New York, Wi. Y. 





















ALLIGATOR BRAND 


ROOFING 


is, jough durable and easily 
j,made of chemically treat 








y 
/ 80 nicely woven of 
strong steel wire that 
the tension is the same 
all over. Stretch it 
tight. Contraction am- 
ply provided for. Low 
in price; high in quality. 
Sold eve hi If 
your dealer 
write to 
American Steel &Wire Co. 
Chicago, New York, 
San Francisco, 
Denver. 





bash’ t it, 


ing or siding. 
rs and low prices write 


KANSAS OITY ROOFING 

AND CORRUGATING C0., 

218.220 W. 8rd Street, 
Kansas City, - Mo. 


WELL 
Refrigerator 


For every farm and home. Keeps 

milk, butter and al! peri ishable 
foods cool, fresh and sweet. Won't 
rust or u , easily cleaned, mov 
able shelves for different sized 
dishes oe, nables you to hang 
in the well ever thing you want 
to in one ves: Contents wil! 
not spill into the weber Sa 
cost of ice, is economical. 
nient and serviceable. 
tive circulars 


Agts. Wanted: $35 Weekly 


Men or women. Special offer to farmers and to 
agents sent on request, Addres: 


Mercantile Syndicate, Dept. 4, Kansas City, Mo. 


Notice to 

















Save Money 


is, save the per 

ge you have to 

the dealer when you buy, fence from ‘The 
fs made for 


r factory at whol le prices, It’ss0 good you 
will order the second and third time. Special prizes, etc., free. 
ADVANCE FENCE ©0, 110014 &t., Peorta,Iil. 
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drew a mil woven wire Sypeing 
be mighty ns, if it specified ‘*The P. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE co. ADRIAN, MICH, 


wouldn't you 
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MADE, Bull 
strong. Chicken- 







ef Warranted. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
18 Winehester, Indiana, U. 8. Ae 








If you are thinki: 
buyin 
tor, write us forcata 


run the machinery for a given time, and 
if you put in two bushels you have one 
bushel available for doing work; if you 
put in three bushels you have two bush- 
els available for doing work, and so on up 
to the capacity of your engine or ma- | 
chine. In the first case you get no return | 
for the fuel put into the fire box: in the | 
second case one-half of your fuel is avail- 
able and in the third case two-thirds are 
available and so on. In the case of the 


manufacture the 





DAVIS 
CREAM SEPARATOR C0, 


54 to 62 No. Clinton St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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machine on the market. 














cow the maintenance ration, seven-tenths 


; k 
f a po f digestib! d eigh Buff Jersey’s latest book on Farm Stoc 
coer ee M a a ee ee peo = ‘ and Dairy ork is fullof practical things 
— 2 digestible carbohydrates, | for practical people. The Silo, how to 
merely runs the mach'nery of the body. | build and fill; ensilage, its value; = 
If you give her one and four-tenths of crops, variety and how to sows ably 
protein and carbohydrates in poultry and many other su 


less = ae treated. Send 2%c for copy. Monmouth, III. 





portion you have practically one-half 0: 

your food available for producing milk; » ar- 
. tter al 

if you increase this to two and one-tenth |the windmill is uncertain a bett< bar 


| rangement would be to have several! 


pounds of protein you have practically | rels or small tanks about the sise of ber- 


two-thirds of your food available for pro- 





set in € 
ducing milk, and so on up to the capacity rels. One can of milk can be 
of your cow. | tank, which necessitates pumping 
At PE Cae enough water to surround each 


The point I wish to make is that the 
cow does not turn a certain per cent. of | 
her food into milk, but only that part | 
she does not need for keeping up the 
body. It pays then to feed liberally, but | 
not wastefully. 


while if one large tank is used it wu. tx’ 
|just as much and even more water ‘°' 
‘one can of milk than it will for a doze! 

|A trough in front of these tanks can 
| made to conduct the water to the stock 
ltank. This trough could be made of Ce 


neat ment and constructed while the floor § 
if You Want the Best | being laid. If not convenient to do 


the most improved and the most reliable | 8 will 
, spouting ° 
binder in the world, buy the McCormick; forme ee We 
answer. 
it is the unit of measure in harvesting | 


machines. market calls for col 


| butter, the coloring matter should be Pv" 
into the cream as soon as the latter 
ters the churn. 


If the local 
PLAN FOR A MILK ROOM. 


A milk room can be built in one corner ' 
of the barn or a small building about 
twenty by twenty-two erected in some 
convenient and sanitary place near the 
barn, says the “Field and Farm.” The | 
floor and sides should be made of cement, } 
so as to be easily cleaned. The floor | 
should slant soméwhat toward the drain. 
A large water tank can be set on one side 
of the room and the water kept running Sa 
around the cans of milk, escaping near | The cow should have good care twelve 
the top at the farther end of the tank. |months in the year. Should give m'Jk 


It is the good-sized, noble-looking co” 
with a large udder and good-sized te@‘* 
|that brings the money on the market. 


When salt is brought in contact w'th 
the butter in the granular condition, 
necessity of working is reduced to a m!"- 
imum. 








Where running water is nct available or |ten months and rest two months. 
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Horticulture 


HORTICULTU RAL TALK. 








PRUNING.—Glove pruning 


sUMMER 

ow in order. By rubbing off the 
x on young trees where limbs are 
yanted, one will not only save the 


ff removing limbs later, but also 
the vitality that would be wasted 
ywing such unnecessary limbs to 
In other words, direct the vitality 
the start where it will do the most 
With one motion a dozen or more 
ts may be removed, where later on 
me length of time would be re- 
to remove one of the limbs or 
s these sprouts would produce. 
now time to pinch some varieties 
vrapes, those farthest advanced. In 
q irk my opinion differs from that of 
thers. My way is to pinch off the 
f the young growth with thumb and 
just above the second leaf beyond 
-+ bunch, instead of cutting off the 
with a butcher knife several weeks 
1s some practice. Others go to the 
e by pinching too close, taking the 
off at the last bunch or the first 
yond. One must also alter the 
with certain varieties; some must be 
differently from others. If one is 
grapes for wine, like Nortons 
Cynthiana, it is seldom necessary or 
cable to pinch at all. 
i erry canes should be pinched off 
: ne foot high. “Too low,” some will 
t is done as soon as that height 
hed, while the plant is young and 
it will stretch, as it were, consid- 
It will branch out freely, there 
no lost vitality, and next spring 
will have a strong, vigorous, self- 
rting plant that will bear no resem- 
ther in appearance or at fruit- 
to the one that is allowed to get 
three feet high and then cut 
vith a corn knife. 
erries should be pinched prompt- 
though they may be left a little 
top them, say, when about fifteen 





this ¥ 


is 


igh. 
1ED TREES.—When going over 
ed trees to rub off the sprouts, 
should be done promptly and re- 
have with you a grubbing hoe 
ie. and take out all those stocks 
1 the bud did not take. By doing 
will give the others a better 
there will be no danger of 
or selling an occasional seed- 
springs up and resembles a 


nd 


dded iree 
BUDDING.—It will soon be time 
If you have any of it to do, be 





IUNE 





NOTES.—Now is the 
putting out more tender 
like tomatoes, eggplant, pepper, 
other beans, sweet potatoes, 
writer is now engaged in put- 
ting out potted plants of all the above, 
tt the last mentioned. The pots are 
f from their bed of sand and placed 
bushel baskets, as many as will go in 
The baskets, with plants, are 
unged into a tub of water and al- 


time to start 
nts 

n and 
The 





deer 


en p 


wed soak for a few minutes, then 
taken to the field, a basket in each hand. 
Pots with plants are then distributed 
ng the rows as wanted. When pot is 


erted with plant between the fingers, 
rated ball of earth and mass of 
readily drop into the hand; then, 
0d ttfowel in the’ other ‘hand, the 
int is quickly and accurately put into 
Some tomatoes were put out 
few days ago that were in bloom, and 

did not and will not drop a blossom 
went right to business. 


sat 





ground 


Plant some mangel beets for the cows. | 


will make a poor cow good, and a 
od cow better. Our Jersey gets them 
riy, and she will leave a green pas- 
bucket of bran for them every 
These beets yield enormously, are 
isy culture and rich in what it takes 
keep a cow healthy and make lots of 
milk 
Ever one should 


have a good melon 


muskmelons, the Little Gem, now 
ed Rocky Ford, is very nice for some 
rposes, and for those who I'ke that 
lity of melon. At our house we like 


lark-fleshed melons, Paul Rose being 
the best of these. There is a local 
riety cal'ed Honey Dew that is hard to 
it of this class. I have often wondered 
why this melon has not been 
Ice cream is decidedly the 
water melon we have, to my knowl- 
especially for home use. 
GROWING WEATHER. — Frequent 
rains are making things boom in the way 
vegetation. The weeds at such times 
favored as well. Don’t let them get 
hand 


excellent 
seminated. 





EDWiiy i. 
Alton, Ill., May 5, 1902. 


: RIEHL. 
North 


THE FORMING OF FRUIT BUDS. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The question 
~ often asked, What time of year do cer- 

‘ain trees and vines set fruit buds? 

, develop fruit buds in the 
for the next year’s crop. Raspberries, 

kberries, grapes and most all so- 
small fruits form fruit buds in the 

. Apple trees and most all other 

form fruit buds in the fall for the 

year’s crop, mostly during the 
nths of July, August and September. 

‘ variation in time is due to the sea- 

In dry weather fruit buds will form 

‘er than they do in wet growing 
ath: Fruit buds, not July developed, 
otten changed into leaf. buds. 


Strawberries 
fa 











Rheumatic 


Sciatic, Sharp and Shovting Pains, 
Strains, Weakness and all bodily aches 
and pains relieved almost instantly. 


he, . 
Chest Pains, and all Nervous Pains 
and Muscular Weakness cured by 


‘St.JacobsOil 


After all other renedies fail 
Acts like magic! 


Conquers Pain 


Price, 25c and soc. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN MEDICINE. 





Sane 
NOR TI 








lf You Are Sick 


LET ME KNOW IT. 


I wish simply you name and address— 
no money. Say which book you want. 

I will send with it an order on your 
druggist to let you have 6 bottles of Dr. 
Shoop’s Restorative. He will let you take 
it for a month; and if it succeeds, he will 
eharge you $5.50 for it. If it fails, he will 
send the bill to me. He will trust to your 
honesty, leaving the decision to you. 

Such an offer as this could not be made 
on any other remedy. It would bankrupt 
the physician who tried it. But in five 
years I have supplied my Restorative on 
these terms to 560,000 people. My records 
show that 39 out of each # paid for it. 
because they were cured. 

This remedy alone strengthens those in- 
side nerves that operate all vital organs. 
It brings back the only power that can 
make each organ do its duty. No matter 
how difficult the case, it will permanent- 
ly cure, unless some organic trouble like 
cancer makes cure impossible. 

I have spent my lifetime in preparing 
this remedy. I offer now to pay for all 
you take if it fails. I cannot better show 
my faith in it. Won't you merely write 
a postal to learn if I can help you? 


Simply state which | Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia 
book you want, and | Book No. 20n the Heart 


a 


a . | Book No.3 on the Kidneys. 
ativees Di. Shee, | Book No. 4 for Women. 
Box 525, Racine, | Book No. 5. for Men (sealed) 
Wis. | Book No. 6 on Rheumatism 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 





If trees get injured by rabbits, mice, 

borers, too much pruning, girdling, too 
deep plowing too close to the trees, cut- 
lting too many roots, etc., their growth 
}is checked and their vitality is injured, 
jand thus the forcing of fruit buds is 
jeaused. A tree very badly injured may 
leaf out in the spring, bloom very 
j}may half mature its fruit and die. Then 
|most people are ready to say that the 
tree bore itself to death, when it got its 
death blow months before. 

HOW TO MAKE TREES BEAR,.—Ap- 
ple trees six years old and over that will 
not bear or develop fruit buds can be 
made to form fruit buds by checking the 
growth of the tree. Watch the growth of 
the tree. After the leaves are fully grown 
is the time to check the growth to force 
the forming of fruit buds. Different modes 
are practiced. Twist a small wire tightly 
around the limbs, which must be taken 
‘off in about six weeks. Girdling is also 
,effective—cut or peel a band of bark one 
or two inches wide. Pruning, stopping 
cultivation or sowing to clover will all 
retard the growth. These same methods 
‘apply to peach, pear, cherry and plum 
;trees. I have seen peach buds form in 
the spring, but this is a rare case. 
| HOW TO GROW FRUIT FOR BEXHI- 
, BITION.—When fruit is about one-third 
grown, select limbs that have the best 
' fruit. Pick off all except two or three, 

Twist a wire 





leaving only one is better. 
around the limb just below the fruit. 
, This checks the downward flow of the sap 
; by pressing the bark and forces the food 
| back, and it is appropriated by the fruit. 
By this means an abnormal growth and 
' speedy maturity are secured. This may 
seem unreasonable, but trees take in 
‘their feed from the soil dissolved in 
‘water, which passes from cell to cell 
,through the tree until its leaves are 
reached, where it is digested, so to speak, 
and is combined with the carbon from the 
atmosphere. The sap feed passes down- 
ward immediately under the bark, build- 
ing up the wood cells and nourishing the 
fruit. JACOB FAITH. 

Vernon Co., Mo. 


THE WILD FLOWER. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Considering that the American people 
spend over $18,000,000 a year on roses, 
violets and other hothouse _ products, 


‘raised by 6,000 florists of this country, ir- 
respective of the probably larger sums 
jthat are paid to seedsmen and plant 
growers for public and private gardens it 
jis evident that an interest is felt in flow- 
Whether it is interest or the lack of 
it that leads vandals to destroy them 
whenever they find them is open to argu- 
;ment,. A fondness for these pretty nec- 
, taries that leads to the snipping of blos- 
|soms from the plant is comprehensible 
_enough, but in their eagerness or indiffer- 


ers. 


,ence many tear the whole plant out of 
the earth. 
The result of this has been to almost 


exterminate certain of the wild flowers 


|that used to make the upper end of Man- 
hattan gay, and that were not unknown 
jon the edge of Brooklyn. The Dutchman's 
| breeches, that served as reminders of the 
orginal settlers hereabouts, are now con- 
spicuously absent; wild roses no longer 
perfume the air; the indestructible daisy 
jis passing under the legal ban, along w:th 
lthe thistle; the buttercup has been plow- 
{ed out and hacked and broken; even the 
| dandelion has to lie down. Where flowers 
jand fragrance once made the spring day 
|glad there now are barreness and rag- 
| weed. 

These facts have prompted the Misses 
Phelps-Stokes to give $8,000 to the New 
{York Botanical Garden for investigation 
and the preservation of native 


jin prizes for essays and studies 
|to the subject, which shall be expanded 


| to mean not merely herbaceous plants,but | 


| vegetation of all sorts, including trees. 
| These are to be not over 3,00 
; words long, and must naturally have 
'some practical consequence. 

| While this is very well, and will do its 
jpart in educating the public to a more 
;sensible enjoyment of nature and its own 
advantages, and may restrain our bar- 
barians in their practice of smashing, 
tearing and destroying what they care 
little for themselves, and will prevent 
others from enjoying at all, it would seem 
as if a sma'l sum might be used to ad- 
vantage in the cultivation of wild flowers 
and the dissemination of the'r seeds, 
bulbs or cuttings In such secluded parts 
of the city as would insure a chance of 


essays 


their survival. The habit of various 
species is known. Seed thrown into con- 
genial soil would be almost certain to 


spring into plant and flower, and the ar- 
butus, the lady’s slipper and many other 
delightful companions of one’s field and 
woodland walks may be familiar once 
more. The age is not so wholly hard and 
void of sentiment and the sense of beau- 
ty as to make this impossible.—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 





DESTRUCTION BY BITTER ROT. 





Prof. T. J. Burrill says: Thirty years 
ago Mr. G. H. Murray of Clay City sald: 
“Last year Mr. French’s orchard had at 
least 1,000 bushels of apples and the 
proprietor did not get a bushel of winter 
apples. The bitter rot blasts them like 
the breath of ruin and the prémise of 
spring ends in disappointment and decay. 
Many experiments have been tried to ar- 
rest this evil, but so far none of them 





full, | 


plants. | 
The interest on this fund will be paid out | 
relating | 


have proved efficacious.” He continues 
by saying that for ten or eleven years the 
orchard gave the most bounteous return, 
but the rot came and made the trees lit- 
tle more than an incumbrance on the 
ground.—Transactions State Horticultur- 
al Society, 1870, p. 346. In 1878, Mr. Bur- 
den Pullen of Centralia, Ill, in his report 
- this society, said: “Bitter rot contin- 
ues to give us trouble. From information 
jreceived I find that it has become a fix- 
ture throughout the district. It is spread- 
ing rapidly and the fruit in many or- 
chards was almost entirely destroyed. It 
no doubt contagious and there seems 
}to be as yet no remedy for it discovered. 
|Certain atmospheric conditions seem 
|}be favorable to its development and 
| spread, as also to check it. The future 
}success of apple growing in this district 
probably has more to fear from this dis- 
ease than from all other causes combined, 
and any one competent to investigate and 
determine the cause and provide a rem- 
edy will become a public benefactor.’’— 
Transactions State Horticultural Society, 
12:123, 1878. 

But it is true that the great ravages 
due to bitter rot have been upon certain 
seasons when the combination of condi- 
tions have been favorable to its abundant 
development, and it is true also that cer- 
tain areas of the general country now 
pretty well recognized have more espe- 
cially been scourged by it. The seasons 
of 1899 and 1900 were marked with ruin to 
an alarming extent, bringing disaster to 
the otherwise well founded hopes of 
| Sreat numbers of horticulturists who 
|had been patiently waiting for the mar- 
| ketable produce of their trees in return 
|for much labor and time 
| them. {t is permissible 
|}what has several 
| asserted one and 
dollars’ worth of 
jin Illinois by this 
|this was entirely 


}1is 


to 





bestowed 
to state 
times been 

one-half millions of 
apples was destroyed 
insidious enemy, and 
confined to sections 
of the state south of the parallel of 39 
degrees of north latitude, or south of 
| Effingham and Jerseyville. Yet the pro- 
| portional in our state were cer- 
|tainly not greater than in many other 
|States of the Union. From the Atlantic 
|to the Rocky mountains wherever ap- 
| ples were grown south of the line men- 
tioned substantially similar 
reported. The dsease, 


upon 
again, 
publicly 


losses 


results 
however, 


were 
seems 


aware that the malady has been known 
so as to constitute a serious scourge in 
the distinctively apple regions of New 
England,New York, or Michigan, though 
it certain that sporadic cases have 
occurred in all these localities. The fruit 
on two trees of an identified variety in an 
orchard near Urbana, Illinois, was en- 
tirely destroyed this year by th's disease 
-—-the first observed instance of the kind 
in the vicinity. Several other trees in 
this orchard were somewhat affected. 


is 


ELBERTA PEACH TOO LARGELY 
PLANTED. 


Elberta peach is being too largely plant- 
ed, and in Bilberta seasons in future 
years you are going to see flooded mar- 
kets, and no mistake, says J. H. Hale in 
Rural New Yorker. Consumers are go- 
ing to be all right, while growers who 
like to work for fun will have their hands 
full, and most likely empty pockets. 
Georgia will plant from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 
Elberta trees this winter, and probably 
1,000,000 or 2,000,000 more would be planted 
if the trees were to be had. For months 
| now my nursery has had daily calls for 
Elberta in lots of from 6,000 to 50,000, 
while there only a moderate call for 
more profitable earlier and later varie- 
We nurserymen expect a_ picnic 
in the sale of Elberta trees for a year or 
two more, when a “‘busted’’ market will 
teach orchardists that it is even possible 
jto have too much of a good thing. 





is 


ties. 








MA RKETING FRUIT. 


| 
| pe 
| A speaker at the meeting of the Wayne 
}county, New York, Fruit Growers’ asso- 
| ciation, last month said: 
| I was in New York recently and at the 
|dock of the Hamburg line I saw a car- 
load of apples from Oregon going to 
Hamburg. They were packed in boxes, 
graded as to size, and wrapped in tissue 
paper. It had cost the grower about $1 
a box to put them in New York. If you 
| would put up your fruit in as good shape, 
| you would get as good a price in Ham- 
|burg or Liverpool as they do, and make 
|nearly all of that dollar more than they 
{do. But you haven't learned to pack your 
You use a short or pony barrel, 





| fruit. 
land put all grades of fruit in the same 
|barrel, after stuffing in some cider ap- 
|ples in the center. It is well known that 
| the belt of counties along the south 
‘shore of Lake Ontario ra’ses the finest 

flavored apples in the world, and if you 
| would put them up honestly and in good 
|shape, you would get the highest price in 
|foreign markets. It would pay this as- 
|) sociation to put up a shipment of apples 
‘on the California plan and send it to 
| Liverpool, even if they had to send a 
|man with it. I hope this organization 
| will take up this 


matter another sca- 
| son, 
A SQUASH-BUG REMEDY. 
| D. CG. Prosser, of Oceana county, Mich- 


igan, when visit'ng the Farmers’ Review, 
reported that in his neighborhood 
number of people have used the follow- 
ing against the squash-bug 
(anasa tristis) and seem to be successful 
in preventing the attacks of that pest: 
Dissolve two ounces of saltpeter in ten 
quarts of water. When the squash plant 
first commences to grow make a small 
trench around the plant and pour into it 
a cupful of the solution. If that does not 
prevent the vine being attacked, the liquid 
may be sprinkled on the vine, if eggs are 
found on it. Mr. Prosser says that he 
has not tried this remedy himself, but 
that two of his neighbors tried it last 
summer and raised squashes without 
trouble, while those who did not use this 
method had their squashes ruined. 

The losses from this insect are so great 
that the squash supply is largely affect- 
ed by them. Mr. Prosser tells us that he 
has known of families that kept their 
children busy picking these bugs, and yet 
suffered much from their ravages—so 
much, indeed, that the few squashes 
raised were not worth the labor that had 
been bestowed upon them. * * * The 
Review suggests that there be a close 
watch kept for their eggs, and that these 
be picked off as soon as laid. They are 
deposited in clusters on the underside of 
the leaves. Catch the first beetles, if pos- 
sible, as soon as they appear, keep the 
ground clean, but. leave pleces of board 
here and there for a refuge. Go after the 
beetles under these boards early in the 
morning. 


remedy 


Secure a spraying outfit on which you 
can rely. Make sure that the poison used 
is properly prepared, then spray at the 
right time and you will not lose your time 
and expense. 





not to have been much noticed north of | 


ai 


| Who 


MACBETH? 


The 


wise woman who 


got into some lamp 


trouble or other. 


My name on every one, 


If you'll send your add 
the Index to Lamps and t 
| tell you what number to get { 


I'll send you 
Chimneys, to 
r your lamp. 








| MACBETH, Pitt burgh. 
TO FIGHT SAN JOSE SCALE 

Th Department of Ag ture is pre- 
paring to fight the ravig of the San 
Jose scale throughout country with 
\its natural enemy, the ladybug brought 
from the interior of iina. Assistant 


Botanist Marlatt has ju returned from 


the Orient, where he sought the original 
home of the dreaded s Far in the 
jinterior of the latter country, where Eu- 
jropean plants had not penetrated, he 
|found the scale and a the ladybugs, 
|which kept the scale in subjection and 
|}permitted the native plaints to flourish, 
Mr. Marlatt started hk with a good 
supply of these ladybu but only six- 
|teen survived on arriva this country 
and fourteen of these subsequently died. 
The two remaining, however, were nurs- 
led carefully by the government, with a 
|view to fighting the s in the same 
}manner as in China. There now are fifty 
lof them, requiring the nstant gather- 


ling of scales from the de 
|for food. While not expecting the scales 
|to be exterminated fre this country, 
experts are planning to attack them with 
the increasing breed of their natural 
enemies. 


irtment grounds 





A NEGLECTED FRUIT 

On many farms there general neglect 
jin growing fruit. There are three ways of 
|growing fruit. One is to plant out a lot 
jof trees and neglect them; a second way 
| is plant them and when they bear them- 
selves to death the business is at an end, 
and the third way is to plant out and 
keep planting so there will be a continu- 
ation of fruit bearing trees and plants. 
We are convinced that the cherry does 
not receive the attent’on of fruit growers 
}that it should. This fruit grown too 
little on most farms and yet it is compar- 
atively easy to grow. The cherry is not 
troubled with many diseases, but bearing 
trees will soon bear themselves to death, 
and occasionally the buds will winter kill 
and there will be short crops. Even when 
we have the most abundant crops there 
seems to be no glut in the market. _When 
everybody has cherries to sell there are 
buyers for all that can be sent to mar- 
ket. 

For the most part planting of cherries is 
done in small lots of from a half dozen to 
two dozen trees. This will do fairly well 
for home consumption, but it is entirely 


this parallel, or more probably of an 
isotherm passing in our state somewhere | 
near this degree of latitude. I am not 


Is 


too small planting for this all ‘round 
good fruit. The birds will take much of 
the fruit and it is all right and proper 


that they should for if it were nbdt for the 
birds would have but little use for 
cherries or anything else on this earcu. 


we 


A half acre is small enough to keep in 
cherries for commercial purposes. There 
are many places on every .arm where a 


few cherry trees could be planted to ad- 
vantage and on town ‘ots the same may 
be said. We know of one man who plant- 
ed a lot of cherry trees along his line of 
fence and now he has more cherries than 
the birds and boys of the neighborhood 
can take. He finds plenty of people who 
are willing to pick the cherries on the 
share and his share is just like finding 
them so far as his efforts are concerned. 
Almost any soil is good for cherries if it 





is dry. The cherry wil! not do well in wet 
or swampy ground. The trees can be as 
close together in rows north and soucn 
jas ten feet, but the rows running east 
land west should be at least twenty feet 
{apart for the best results. The better the 
}culture the better the growth for the first 
| five years and the earlier the tree will 
jeome into bearing, and the better and 
finer the fruit and the longer the ife 


of the tree. We firmly believe in the plan 
jof p'anting a few trees each year as there 
| will be those that will “fall out by the 
| wayside” in the race, and by keeving new 


ltrees coming on all the time there will 

hoa no old ones. 

2 oe aga 

| MISSOURI FRUIT PROSPECTS, 
APPLE prospects are fairly promising 


in all parts of the state where orchards 
have been well cultivated, and are not 
too old or did not have an overload of 
apples last year. We cannot expect a 
| pull crop where trees have been neglected 
lor were full last fall. The orchards 
showing best are the young trees and 
they seem fairly well tilled. Reports now 
| justify about 60 per cent of a crop of ap- 





ples. Trees still show the effect of the 
severe winter of '99 and the drouth of "01, 
and the injury has been quite noticeable 
in a great many our old orchards. 
Good care and cultivation this year is 


the remedy. Some varieties are very shy 
of buds, but most of the commercial va- 
rieties will give a good showing, with ex- 
ceptions as noted above. 

PEARS have withstood the drouth bet- 
ter than the apple, and where the blight 
has not injured the trees a full crop can 
be expected. 

PEACH prospects are good in the 
southwest part and extreme south central 
portion. The cold of !1st December killed 
virtually all the peach buds north of the 
Missouri river, and there will be only a 
few scattering peaches and seedlings in 
all that district. South of the river and 
in the southwest part of the state, we 
find the injury getting less and less until 
we strike Jasper county, where they be- 
gin to show in a commercial way. As we 
go east we find this injury extending far- 
ther south and quite severe in Greene, 
Webster, Wright Texas counties 
even. The prospects srow better as we 
come to the south of Howell and Oregon 
counties. We can report from this dis- 
trict 50 to 75 per cent of a crop, and at the 
same time some specia! localities report a 
full crop. When we count the large por- 
tion of the state where the peaches are 
killed we can readily see that peaches 
will be a scarce article in a commercial 
way throughout the state, 

PLUMS, being much more hardy in bud, 
give promise of a very fair crop, indeed. 

CHERRY trees are loaded with blos- 
soms and the prospects now are for at 
least a good average crop. The trees were 


and 





wrote 


| Keiffer 


|}would go 
| tions 


|from grit or woodiness, and I 


| injured badly by the drouth, and we find 

;many dying trees in our orchards. 

| GRAPE prospects are still good, and 

|wherever the vineyards were well cared 
for we shall see good especially 
where vines were not last 

| year. 

THE STRAWBERRY plantations suf- 
fered more last year than for many years 
From reports the will 
be than of and 
many of will light 
crop. We can only report about one-third 
of the usual supply of berries from Mis- 
souri, and it is safe to predict good fair 
prices to the grower. 

THE RASPBERRY and blackberry 
were so badly injured by the drouth 
}we can count on only 
the usual supply 
Black vines 


last 


crops, 
overloaded 


received, 
one-half 
these 


acreage 
last 


less 


year 


even show a 


also 
that 
one-third to one- 
of these berries. 
never suffered so 
year, and many plantings 
} will have to be renewed. While the black- 
|berry vines did not die, yet they grew so 
little, being loaded with berries last year, 
| that we cannot expect a full crop of 
| 

| 


half 
The 
badly 


Cap 


as 


them. 


THE OUTLOOK, then, is for rather 
jsmall crops of these fruits, but good 
prices to the growers; and yet at the 


}same time we must remember that buy- 
}ers must make some money or they will 
| not buy and we want them to know that 
,; they can still get all the fruit they want 
in Missouri. 

We feel sure that it will pay this year 
to take care of every bit of fruit we may 
jhave, and put it on the market in good 
If any weather occurs to damage 
any of the fruits, we shall be glad to get 
the report at once 


shape 





L. A. GOODMAN 
Secretary Mo. State Hort. Soclety 
Kansas City, Mo., May 1 
MUCH-MALIGNED FRUITS. 

The Keiffer pear ind its quality, has 
been a bone of contention among leading 
fruit-growers for many years, but usually 
it has come in for more abuse than 
praise, says T. Greiner, in “Farm and 
Fires It always has seemed to me 
that we shou'd appreciate a fruit for its 
good qualities rather than berate and be- 
little it because it is not perfect. The 
Keiffer wndoubtedly has some good 
points A number of fruit-growers who 
have Keiffer orchards are ths year 
jchuckling over their success in growing 


and selling at good prices their crops of 
this much-maligned pear, It takes a year 
of comparative fruit failure, like 1901, to 
make people appreciate a sure crop- 
per as the Keiffer. It is a beautiful fruit, 
too, when well grown. But the 
to me that our leading fruitmen can 
still quarrel over the quality of the old 
That a point which should 
been settled long ago if the critics 
at it without preconceived 
A writer in the “Rural 

Yorker” truly says: “If Keiffer 


such 


wonder 


is 


is 
have 

no- 
New 
pears are 


|picked in September and properly ripened 


they are a very good to eat, free 
find that 
when they are in perfect condition they 
are nearly equal to Bartletts. The trou- 
ble is they are left on the tree until the 
last of October, when they change en- 
tirely, and then no matter how ripened 
will be gritty at the core. Surely no one 
who has ever had Keiffers properly can- 
ned—that is, has had the pear in the right 
condition, and then properly treated and 
put in the can—would say that a canned 
Bartlett compare with it.” I have 
eaten Keiffer pears that were blown off 
the by the September winds, and 
then were picked up long afterward, 
|when they had become soft, or had been 
}gathered up and stored in crates in the 
j|basement of a barn until soft, that were 
truly enjoyable and delicious. I have 
|tried Keiffers gathered just before snow 
jand kept for a while in the hope of get- 
jting them in palatable condition, and no 
lone would to have more 

| taste. 


pear 


can 


trees 





care than one 


Fruit growers who complain that birds 
|destroy fruit should remember that each 
| bird destroys hundreds of thousands of 
}i that are a great to 


| Srower. 


The Apiar 


THE 


nsects pest the 
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HONEY CROP OUTLOOK. 
TRAL WORLD: I have writ- 
more articles for publication 
journals and agricultural pa- 
head lines similar to the 
| spring for a number of 
lyears, and I have not been disappo'nted 
in the realization of the “outlook” only in 
la few cases when abnormal conditions In 
| temperature, rainfall, ete., intervened 
jthat could not be foreseen at a distance. 
| In all localities in the middle western 
| states, speaking as a rule, the honey sup- 
| ply for the bees to gather and store for 
|the'r own use and for the profit of the 
/apiarist, must come from perennial plants 
and the bloom of trees. There are but 
|few annual plants outside of the buck- 
| wheat localities, that produce nectar in 
|paying quantity. Looking at the problem 
in this light it will be seen that a severe 
drouth of one season that weakens or de- 
stroys this class of plants—perennial and 


Editor Rt 
ten one or 
in the bee 
|pers under 


labove every 


biennial—is sure to affect the conditions 
necessary to a good honey yield the fol- 
lowing year By observing this general 


jrule, I have been able in the past to make 
jthe necessary preparations to meet the 
j}wants of the apiary at the proper time, 
land without Nnunecessary expenses when 
{tittle or no profit is in sight 

The bee Austry, more than any other 
rural business with which I have any ac- 
| quaintance, requires the most diligent 
jand prompt attention of all. Some things 
lin most other industries may be deferred 
|for a while without loss, but not so in 
japiary work. The honey harvest often 
|}comes suddenly—in a rush—perhaps as 
|the result of a sudden change in the at- 
|mosphere. ‘Are all things ready?” If so, 
well; if not, there is loss, and the oppor- 
tunity is gone for that season. 

I have perhaps heretofore illustrated 
this point by an incident that occurred 
with me some years ago, and I have not 
forgotten. A friend of mine, a good busi- 
ness man, who kept some bees, met me in 
the latter part of the month of June, and 
said: “Esquire, it is time to put on the 
honey boxes, isn’t it?’ At that time I 
had secured the best part of my honey 
crop for that season, and it was extra 
fine. When he saw his mistake he was 
fairly upset, but I told him to put on his 


left, and wait till another year to im- 
prove his opportunity. 

But there is another side to the ques- 
tion the surplus room may be given pre- 
maturely, and, in case of change of tem- 
perature, breeding may be retarded on 
account of too much space to be kept at 
the proper temperature in the brood nest 





surplus cases at once, and save what was 


Its quality influences 
the selling price. 
Profitable fruit 

growing insured oni) 


when enough actual 


Potash 


is in the fertilizer. 
Neither guaniily nor 


good quality possible 
without Potash. 
Write for our /ree books 
giving details 
rs 
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ee 


GERMAN KALI! WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York City 
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by the cluster of bees. So it wil! be seen 








that not only promptness is necessary in 
apiary work, but success depends on the 
very best foresight and judgment. Some 
writers have classed modern bee culture 
with the “scientific pursuits,’ and really 
| know of no pursuit to which scientific 
knowledge can be applied to greater ad- 
ly intage than to bee culture It is true, 
jas we often hear it asserted, that bee 
\' ilture | i “little business little whe 

jcompared with many other lines, but the 
|big things or the big wor!d do not em- 


|brace all the mysteries in the world 


|} Study the internal working of the bee 
j hive till you become familiar with what 
goes on there, and you will still find mys- 
teries that will lead you on and on. The 
oldest veteran in the bee yard will tell 
you that he still finds things that are new 
to him G. W. DE MAREE 

Sheiby Co.,. Ky. 

THE HONEY EXTRACTOR 
Do not be discouraged about getting a 





honey extracto-, cven if you have but 


jtwo or three colonies of bees. ‘ti you 
| now enough about the management of 
| bees and hives to arrange your hives for 
lextracting, I am sure you will be delight- 
‘ed with the use of the extractor 
|The extractor is the most sim- 
jple manner of securing honey in good 


quantities, and the beginner cannot well 
lfail to get good results from it. With 
\the use of the extractor, you have simply 
| to an upper story on your hives of 
bees similar in every respect to that of 
\the lower story or brood chamber. If the 
eight frame hive used, you 
place another on top containing 
number of frames. From the 
upper you extract, by taking out 
the frames, and if the bees have the 
honey capped over, you uncap it by run- 


use 


| common is 
| simply 
the same 


story 


same from the honey 
“Twentieth Century 


the 
the 


thus remove 
sells, says 
Farmer.” 
The ordinary extractor takes two 
frames of comb in the reel at the same 
time, and by turning the reel by the 
crank attached, the honey is thrown out 
of the outside of the frame of comb, and 
then by turning the combs in the reel the 
other side is emptied of its contents. Or- 
dinarily, you will get double the pounds 
‘of honey from a colony than you would 
| get otherwise of comb honey, and it is the 
jpure liquid honey absolutely clear and 
clean of wax, and is the best and most 
healthy diet in this manner of using than 
of any other way it can be prepared. 
During autumn after the weather be- 
leomes cool, extracted honey will usually 
| granulate into a waxy substance, which 
jwe think is an improvement on it, and 
jin this form, we think it the best to our 





taste of any way honey can be used, 
The honey coming from the extractor 
jshould be strained into recepticles, in 
which it is intended to keep it, and for 


\this nothing is better than a thin piece of 
to strain it through. When ex- 
allow the bees to cap the honey 
‘over, at least partially so, before ex- 
|tracting it from the combs, as it will thus 


muslin 
|} tracting, 


or 


ibe well ripened 


BEE STINGS 
acid is useful in case of bee 


! 

| 

| 

| Salicylic 
jstings. First, remove the sting as quickly 
las possible with the finger nail. Then with 
the thumb and finger squeeze the wound 
until the blood starts from it. Then apply 
an alcoholic solution of the acid, after 
pete paint the spot with collodion so as 
to exclude the air. Stings treated in this 
way will cause but little pain and hardly 
inflammation or swelling. The acid 
and collodion may be obtained at any 
drug store at small expense, and kept on 
hand, ready for use at any moment 


any 





GROWTH OF THE BEE BUSINESS. 

A few years ago some of the leading 
bee keepers in this country made an esti- 
mate of the production of honey in the 
United States, and decided that it was 
about 500,000 pounds of comb honey in 
sections, and at least 1,000,000 pounds of 
extracted honey, the entire crop being 
worth something like $10,000,000. To those 
who are not in the honey-producing re- 
lgions, and see but little of it, excepting 
lan occasional bottle or can, or little box 
lof comb at the grocers, these figures may 
seem to be extravagant, but the officials 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture place the amount and value at 
double those figures, and even then they 
are liable to below the real produc- 
tion. The farmers who have but one or 
two hives, and use most of the product 
on their own table, or spare an occa- 
sional pound or two to some good neigh- 
bor, are often overlooked, or if called 
upon for a statement they have no ac- 
counts, and are more apt to estimate 
below the amount of production than 
above it, says the “American Cultivator.” 

Bee keeping was not thought of as a 
business until about forty years ago. A 
few of them in small numbers in the old- 
fashioned boxed hives, and when they 
wanted honey for family use they killed 
the colony with the smoke of burning 
sulphur. Then came the improved hive 
with its movable frames, and the supers 
or top boxes with the pound sections in 
them. We think we saw these first about 
thirty years ago. To this may be attrib- 
uted most of the gain in honey produc- 


be 





ning a sharp knife over the cappings, and | 


FARMS. 





Buyers for Farms 


Cash or other real estate may be found 

through me, no matter where lo 
cated Send description and price and learn my 
successfal method for finding buyers w. M. 
OSTRANUOER, North American Building 
Philadel phia, Pa. 


FREE Literature FREE 


on the fertile lands of sunny 





Fine farms in the beautiful >an Luis Valley from 
810 per acre up. Where water is plenty. Where a 
failure of crops has never been Known. The finest 
farms on earth are located here. Send to-day for 
full information and descriptise printed matter 


Sent Free. 
THE SOUTHERN COLORADO LAND Co. 
. Bidg. Denver, Colo. 


521-522 B. &C 
or Alamosa, Colo. 


Stock Peas, Millets, Sorghum, 


RAPE, HUNGARIAN KAFFAR 
and all Farm Seeds 
W.R. WILKINSON & SON, 
212 N. Main St., St, Lewis, Mo. 


CABBAGE PLANTS. 


“Barly Jersey Wakefield” and “Premium Flat 
Dutch,” short, stocky, well hardened, 41.50 per 1,000 


TOMATO PLANTS. 


Best early and late 50c per 100 per express 


EDWIN H. RIEHL, North Alton, II. 
BINDER TWINE 
FREE LIST of Farm Bargains. & 


kT OUR 

H. Morton & Co., Gen. Land Agts. Agricult 
aral, Mineral, Coal and Timber Land. Office, 831 
Lincoln Trust Building, St. Louis. 


FOR SALE: Severe! Farms at a bargain; bot 


tom and ridge land. Time on part 
payment. Address 
GEO, F. MEAD, Pinckneyville, Lil. 


Don’t Rent 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 
Read “THE CORN BELT,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
ticn sbout farm lands in the West. 
send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription to 
THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Streei, Chicago. 


weed 


STOCK PEAS. 


SORCHUM SEED. ESSEX RAPE. 
GERMAN MILLET, HUNGARIAN, etc 


D. |. BUSHNELL & CO., St. Louis. 


SEED CORN 


Boone Oo. White, Reid’s Yellow Dent, Imp. Leam- 
mg: best tested seed $1.50 per bushel; sacks free 
| delivered on car for any station in the United 


| States 
J. C. ANDRAS, JR., 
| Manchester, Il:. 


TOBACCO. 


Strong, low grade tobacco for fumigat- 
ing plants, green houses, etc., for sheep 
dip and killing lice on animals, 12 cents 
per pound, not less than 10 pounds sold on 
one order; 20 pounds and up, 10 cents per 
pound by freight. Buy from the grower. 


Cc. D. LYON, 
HICCINSPORT, OHIO. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


Yeliow, $2.00 per 1,000. Red, White and Vineless, 
$2.60. 
F. E. PEEBLES, Cobden, Ill. 


Blue Vitriol, Carbonate of 
Copper, Paris Green,Lon- 
don Purple, Oil Soap, 


For Spraying Purposes for Sale 


WHITELAW BROS., ST. LOUIS. 
THE DEXTER 
PEA AND BEAN THRESHER. 


This machine has been in succersfal operation 
for the last four years, during which time several 
important improvements have been added, making 

| itcomplete in all respects. The 36-inch cylinder 
machine weighs 2,800 Ibs. Can be successfuily 
| operated with an eight-horse powerengine. We 














FARMERS wanted as agents 
AvGUsT Post, Moulton, Iowa 












































also make Hay Bailer which can be belted to and 
run in connection with the Thresher. 
the 36-inch cylinder Thresher is $300.00 
Bailer $225.00 f. o. b. Dexter, Mo. 

For further information address 


CULBERTSON & KIRKPATRICK, Dexter, Mo. 


BALES 


Price of 
Price of 





415 Tons 
a Day 


HA 


Baler, lightest, 
of wrought steel. 


#0 inch feed opening. 
logue free. Padres 
CO., Quincy, Hl. 


The Gem Full-Circle 
strongest, cheapest baler. 3 
Operated by 1 or 2 horses. 
Sold on 6 days trial, 

TEL 











tion, more than to any other cause The 
growth of the business was rapid from 
1869 to 1889, increasing from an estimate 
of fifteen million pounds to nearly sixty 
million pounds in the twenty years pe- 
riod, and in the ten years following it 
was thought to have doubled again, and 
though, as we have recorded foul 
brood and black brood have done much 
damage in certain localities. It is thought 
that the interest awakened, and the fact 


above, 


that it is no longer necessary to destroy 
the colony to get their honey, has led 
to a general increase throughout the 


country, and that it is now growing fast- 
er than ever. Yet experts estimate that 
the nectar-producing plants of the coun- 
try would be ample if there were ten 
times many bees kept and properly 
distributed as there are now. What 
be the possibilities if beekeepers succeed 
in getting strains of bees with tongues 
long enough to get the honey from the 
red clover blossoms, or how much more 
jof clover and honey plants may be grown 
it is impossible to predict. 


as 
may 


Extractec honey should be carefully 
strained scon after extracting. An ex- 
cellent strainer may be made of fine wire 
cloth, haying about 25 meshes to the inch, 
or the honey may be heated to 140 de- 
| grees, when it may easily be strained 
lthrough cheese cloth. 


| Bees are very fond of linden flowers, 
jand as this makes a good shade tree 
jit could often be planted to serve both 
|purposes. As the flowers are strongly 
|odoriferous, it is not well to have a tree 
|too close to a window. At a little dis- 
|tamce the perfume is pleasant, but too 
‘strong when very near. . 














SLU - HO T oe 21 years. ills 
on Currants, 


Cabbage; Insects on Fiowers, Fowls and Trees. 
Sold by seed dealers generally. For pamphlet address 


\ popular article used 
Worms 
Potatoes, 


K 


B, HAMMOND, 


Fishkill-on-Hudson, New York. 
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“It is due to 
knows that there was a drouth last year |* 








the drouth. Everyone | that the parts, on which the best flesh is 











ire developed so as to hold plenty of it. 
IL will endeavor to 


























The States of Durango, Sonora, Chihua- 
hua, Nuevo Leon, Coahui'a, Tamaulipas, 
Vera Cruz and Michoacan present admir- 


ner Hill, Ill., a yearling bull to breed on 
Scotland's Crown's get named Proud Rob- 


















































with the bulk at $3.00@4.00. Bulls, fuil 
range, $2.7544.0; bulk of sales, $3.60@4.00. 





lot the past six months is the strong pr’ces 
|paid for high-class females and the lack 


| of appreciative buyers for good bulls. It 
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A 7 5 ° = = oo 2 
Springfield, Ill. . butehers. He managed to get even on the | Repubik These ranches are there called |sold for $9,520, an average of $108.18. See ae : A “ P 
Oct. 22-23, 19%2.—Combination Hog Show |}. products, but made no money and jhaciendas, and many of them contain ted A woe pei pete preg ee - om Located at East St. nee, Gey eee 2 as =  “y- a Shippers should ‘ to 
s Kansas City, Mo. lsaid none of the packers were making |hundreds of square miles. It is not un- Last call for the J. M. Teel Shorthorn |! . . ee ee. =o see e. y - com 
sale, } ‘ East St J , 1 Rushvill M If market advanced about 50e per ewt., with Wil 
Nov. 6, 192.—Combination sale, bast ©' | noney this year.” leommon to find upon them as many as |*ale at Rushville, |il., on May 20, you pe Tagg tn sn i | k y 
Louis, Il.; Manager, C. H. C. Anderson, se an { 20,000 head of cattle. It is stated upon | Want some good Shorthorns, don’t forget ye wnat <aber ; «. obuimintiaien a ona = oc = ar Ss. H. 1 
ic " ‘ “ ons as si resi -0O v. 
Carlinsville, Il. BOWS MOST PROFITABLE TYPE OF A BEEF | good authority that one wealthy Mexican — sale, but atteid it and get some of Pye ier eM we = pts a Giving Cc. @. KNOX, V.-Pres. C.T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen Mgr yoo 
. — N SHO ——s - ’ a , : ve : * aaataes ally | the bargains. a are a e. © z — 
NATIONAL SHORTHORN Ss | STEER brands from 30,000 to 40,000 calves annually 
. oun STEE ; and export steers of various weights are . 
AND SALES. | lon his haciendas. . —— _ : — 6é ”” - 
May 14-At Kansas City, Mo.; W. T. and lFirst prize essay in the annual stock-| The following information concerning There was a gow! crowd of breeders, quotab!e as follows: Best pative beef Sunny Slope Herefords. - 
a R. Clay, Plattsburg, Mo. | judging contest at the M’ssouri Agri- |the cattle industry of Mexico is taken }but not many bidders at the offer'ng of |Steers, strictly fancy cattle, 1,300 to 1,700 a 
< geen dam: anita site oe . : ‘ | : Raph “im > | rus c » § sas City s average 7.00@7.2. Choice - n 
May 15.—Combination Shorthorn sale at Cultural College. written by N L. |from Bulletin No. 9 of the Bureau of [Angus cattle at Kansas City, Mo., on paunde Aver Age, 37 0@7 ?. ho ce ‘ ex TWO HUNDRED HEAD FOR SALE, consisting of 40 goes on 
c othe, Mo. Schubert. Rockport 9. pete Pe ee: lar, 1891: |May 6. The stock was of good quality | port steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, cows 3 years old or Over, 10 2-year-old heifers bred, 60 yearling great 
he, Schuber Rockport, Mo.: American Republics, issued July, 1891: | spade ‘ti 
: Combination Shorthorn sale at “ R ae ¢ Mexico’ land in good flesh. but there seemed to |$6.75@7.0. Good shipping and _ export heifers and 100 bulls from 8 months te two years old. I wil) 
June li.- er i An rimal to be most profitable for a One of the most important of Mexico's |be more bulls than were wanted. Th'rty- | steers 300 to 1,600 pounds $6.50@6. 75. make VERY i. on any of the above cattle. Write o1 
Kansas City, M« s : , . lindustries is cattle raising. The states | : : Y . ‘ : + dla : . . seb ay nage come to see me ore buying. 8 
October 22. 1902—Geo. W. Jessup, Rocke | beef steer must be an early maturing one, | |» 1. Lorthern frontier are so well adapt- |tWo bulls brought $3,710, an average of Fair to medium sh'pping steers, 1,300 to rn 
~ vile, Ind.; Charles F. Mills, Clerk, |one that tattens quickly and ave o lots | a to such purposes that they may be |#15%; 14 females brought $2,660, an aver- |1.450 pounds, $6.25@6.50. Steers, 1,200 to Cc. A. STANNARD, Emporia, Kan. 
eee ce of flesh. In order to lay on flesh the an- : 7 ‘ = ” 7 age of $199; 46 head brought $6,370, an aver- |1,290 pounds average, full range, rough to 
Springfield, 11). | se » be nse cattle ranges. The |*® , 
C : — J eee Hal Hallsvilie, Mo., sale |im il must have a form which has plenty | mete ‘ : onze a: . egg Amery ; bro lage of $138.47. best, $5.75@6.85. Steers, 1,000 to 1,900 pounds e ¥ 
nee pi ie of s This form must, there- |“*°CUCRt Suatzon © . Pease | _- average, full range, $5.00@6.75, bulk of . 
it Centralia, Mo . jas their generally well-watered cond'- | . 3 . Se , 
a se ore square block Also |‘ 8 anny | Mr. J. J. Lettr Sturgeon, Mo., the |sales at $5.70@6.5 Steers weighing les 
Nov. 11.—J. J. Littrell, B.S Bewart, De. : ~ } th e Me ne <i ro | tion will, as has been said by persons WhO | shorthorn, Be fia, ; ind snbion g oe bere meng pe gh tty or bars 
= on 3 ‘ inghs P o flesh 1e steer s € ene , 2 ‘ e & é gore BOt | é aL < rE re .75@6.40; 
J. F, Keith and J. H, Cottingham, at mine steer must be nave given study to the setter, male laca soggy GME vrocair, War gniied @ ito ie co meee ae AND POLAND-CHINA HOGS, 
Sturgeon, Mo. one li e% s oe eC aED ig ‘ cha. i wes p I ’ as § é sold ¢ 805.00. Feet steers, 
har 3. 1903 ‘ombination sale Berkshires, |food and utilize that food for making anere> &: Sean ge & pee Ao ~ |short time ago and his stock was found in |rair to choice, 800 pounds and upwards, Bred and For Sale by H. A. BARBER, WINDSOR, MO. 
os . ° “¥ A. J. Lovejoy, Roscoe, Ill; | flesh. To get an animal that is a good pene Republic. Lately, Texan and Bng- |good shape. He has at present four good | $3.25@4.90, the bulk at $3.85@4.20. Common 
oe Corin FP Mills Springfield Ili. | feeder we want one that has what is oo « _— — ae — preerncsong ee |yearling Shorthorn bulls, three young fe choice stockers, $3.00@4.70, bulk at $3.75 20 BULLS=--25 YOUNG COWS 
lerk, t — 7 . jchases 0 ands anc ve stoc 3 | = . 
known as good quality; that is, a loose, | |Marys and one Hudson, all sired by his | @4.25. Stock heifers, full range, $2.25@3.25, 
sae wut aes pliable skin -covered with fine; glossy coe — —~ ce ee | Dustin-bre d bull, Scotland’s Crown 138994, j|and the bulk at $2.50@2.80. Fancy native With calves at foo’, good colors, Scotch-Topped Bates, will be sold right if taken soon. 
3 Dy "TS OD me PARAM ENS. 4 selves t the re ye business rais! - ri ” aie . b 
REACT hair. Why? Because it has been found leattle bond nah yen sso r Aaa erie | Dy Imp. Lavender Lad, dam Charmer |heifers sell at $6.00@6.55; there was a small Ss. Ww. ROBERTS, PLEASANT GREEN, MO. 0 
= H- ae » go- |that animals having a loose, pliable skin |‘ ‘ ’ * \ith by Imp. Baron Cruickshank. Mr. |run on the market. Choice native heif- 
“All of this agitation against the so- |that anima . ion i ‘ ‘ 2 ae. ¢ C ative e : 
wlled beef trust or the packer’s |covered with fine, glossy hair do feed bet- oe > on efter Pn Pensa = |Lettre'l is a breeder of good stock. Two Jers sell at $5.00@5.90. Best native cows THE SIRE’S THE THING The ne 
ce " ‘Tr ste *8 é § stry ay ‘ ~ . mm yet . = uF u 2 ° 
embine is resulting in ruin to the farm- | ter than those with a t'ght skin covered re aahed 4 bi In the ee noe Ao 4 jof his Shorthorns topped the Combina- | sell at $5.00@5.75 and good heifers sell at SHOO.FL Animals’ D 
~oducers of the beef,” said Col- |W'th brist!y hair. Fine, smooth bones =i y ; _aunuces: \tion saie at Sturgeon, Mo., last fall, the | $4.00@4.90. Med’um cows at $3.50@4.50. Fair | ; :on’s cattle sales have been FRIEND ‘ 
ers, the produces kK ot City |are wanted in a profitable beef steer so where the herbaceous vegetation is €X- | Voung bull selling for $405 and the he'fer |cows, $3.00@3.50. Inferior light and old age eee enrol 05 Pom cB and benet” Cures all vores (bebare of IMT? TIONS that mate os 
onel George M. Casey, to a Kansas City /|* BESCSN ‘ . . 4 Bteer © ote P ala it bs oon. 4 , F sah. $ ; 8, g.UUo. ov. erior, and 0 > st successful experienced by Amer- | #4 beast. Cures all sores (beware o! v NS that make " 
ne 4 Ger Be ; : # sage gle as to get a large per cent of flesh from uberant and water cour: e abundant, it at $400, and they don't bring such prices |cows, $1.00@2.00. The bulk of the south- j the most success ul € Ss € sores), Holf cent's worth saves 2 quarts mick and much flest 
Star reporter. Colone Casey ives n : offers equal opportunity for success. lat ubli ti itt : : ican breeders in many years. The condi- Thousands have Guplicats 3 10 tos ouhees | conaseative yess od 
< : ia s dreex ‘ eo nec 3 lg wubliie aue Ly av sesh Gamate a i "=o9 OF . rs “pe | - é f ; sole 
Clinton, Mo. He is one of the heaviest him when he is dr d, and not a pack The fattening of beeves on ranges well- ' ae gic 1uction = wit nour they have west cows sold at $1.75@2.25, and the bu’k tions warrant strong prices for cattle and = newly om Pooler) oo a. penetees Ce Ne % 
ce , feeders and ranchmen in the West. |of large, mugged bones. A. profitable beef . : quality. The four yearling bulls he is of- |of all the cows sold at $3.25@4.25. Can- | a atl ee indicati f a decline in 28 cents for liquid. Quart FREF-to those naming 
attle feeders a é ‘ * ‘ conditioned fer- grazing, or which lend | poring for sale ne 5 nats Sieiiie / ~ jthere is yet no indication of a declir IMITATION they have ud, and promisirz to pay Express; to in 
He markets ten thousand cattle a year. steer must be one that will lay his flesh ‘sshieehvin tecrabs uhetiine oul dane ering for sale are good ones—three reds |ning cows sell at $1.50@2.90. Veal calves, lvalues. It is evident that better days for | these will send a spray fo 60c. . ‘ 
“The higt ‘ice of beef in the last |0n the parts which bring the most when , a en . . and one roan—and they can be bought at | full range, $3.50@7.00 per 100 pounds; bulk | yes P ‘ , om uo » | SHOO-FLY MFG. CO. 1006 Fairmount Ave. Phila. Pa. 
The high pri la , , ela lige watered, give excellent results. $100 each if taker Mr. Lettre bs 2 ped lithe cattle men are at hand, says Breeders Experience bas proven SHOO-FLY to be O, K.—Evirox, u 
month or two is not due to any trust or | *0* at the butcher shop. And th sa - Z a ‘ ‘ . i . _ i n BOON. d is zettre 1a8 |at $6.00@6.50 per 100 pounds. Heretics and |Gazette. A striking feature of the sales , 
ombine of any nature,” said Mr. Casey. steer can not do unless he is so formed recently bought of Dustin & Son of Sum- | yearlings sold at $2.00@5.00 per 100 pounds, 
























































































































‘ tee : . descri in 177806, by Rob’n Adair 151308, dz Vie- | Stocke 3s F 3.5 5 : 
over all the cattle gens md = aan juatities re volitable~Reet - og eee able fields for the carrying on of this conte a8 Hill Fart sth er cam pate aedaelaak onal ae one pM ge is lis not uncommon to see a man at a sale- 
Every one knows that th‘'s drouth ed jGuauties ¢ PORE 4 fer steer Ss ‘tina F Weed per ee ae. . » DI - Le E f 3.55. ing the wee e milkers | S ware high ti es th * 
: i Seetem 'e we ad great industry. The rich pasture lands i 5 Thos % 7 f : % ring buying cows at gher figures an San White 
the pastures and reduced greatly the |have and tell why they should be such. of the latter state feed the thousands of Lad and, Cam i of Hill Farm th, |cold at « full range of S7.5090R00 por cow |he will pay for a bull to head his herd. Dana SucaieccAR LABELS yubl 
4 P : + ye Ne a a The head should be short and small, be- . — — . j}by Imp. Baron Cruickshank. This is a |and calf, the bulk of sales being at $31.00 |. i stam with any name or address with consecutiv¢ 
9 Ep cph ay vagy hy ox Bee weniger ore cause it dhe not contain any valuable cattle slaughtered for the sustenance of | royal-bred Scotch calf and a good indi- | @37.50. i gis | S08 oO ee ee ee paying jumbern Zeupply iorty recording associations an. zs 
Knows (at as © Consequence oF tne | oe ad becntne @ sheet bend tavantanan (te remmmenes of the cagltal ef the Meslc| of.) 20. 2. Miia 8 ae ae | enenerenne caene $1,000 and upward for cows when there | (mes e psires Aponte Wanted. nt 
shortage in feed, the price of it went up |" 1 and because a short head invariably can Republic, which is by no means an al, ¢ 1B mak a good nic n SOUTHERN CATTLE—Receipts about lis not a bull of equal mer't within a “©. UM. DANA. 70 Main St.. Weat ce 
, . what it was a year |89es with a short, thick set body. . : ibe oe the young heifers he will be used on. same as last week. Monday, run was |. ,, 
to more than double what it was a year | he dovehecd: hous Ween. keen inconsiderable number, for during the . nto Sy |radius of forty miles. They are abso- nd 
ago. And everyone ought to know that | a ae ae = Sy y wrens aes year 1888 there were 83,228 beeves and 130,- Mr. J. A. Stew: t, Col b'a, M is ad extremely heavy, about 150 cars; best jlutely essential to good results in any BULL BARCAINS. ss 
te . nae See » feed ts 20 ich |high so as to show intelligence. : _ 7 d Mr. J. A. Stewart, Columba, MoO., IS ad- | erades about steady, but market slow: ne . Several registered Shorthorn Bulls cheap. Good 
if the price of cattle fe is mt | 268 sheep slaughtered in the abattoirs of | vertis ag , at a bar . ’ |herd, but they are not entitled to first lors; d individuals. Add OC. 8. PARKER wag 
4 aa neg hh f : The mouth shau'é te daree and the le” * p sle abattoirs vertising a good farm at a bargain, also | medium and I'ght weights about 10c low- 4 . colors; good ind.viduals. nese U.S. ya 
higher than the price of beef it is bound i 1 ° ie akers ‘eunibiaatees “Ea the city of Mexico. Some of the states |séme good Herefords at living prices. He | op — gj aol pi pe ut ive l0W- | consideration. R. D. No 1. Concordia, iio. ssa 
pee ‘ > oa scles 0 e je s ye developed s s 3 - Se or. Ss -e 2 ay ce ¢ > > , - 
to be correspondingly high. But it lto indicate ond 1660 as wo . © 85 labove named are not well provided wit |has a yearling bull in Gov. D., by Patrol . nai Pa 5) lina ae ne extremely The success of a prominent English ime 
seems that everyone does not know it /' indicate a good foo erating appar water, but it has been demonstrated that | by Roseland dam Lavender Lad by a Nant at eB Maetels, chueug Ketter 6 breeeder, whose cattle are highly’ prized D. R. THOMAS, . lers 
page neuen as beg against a | tus. > ’ ‘ een ; —coatngaas pe haa oe | ae mand for beef cattle; best classes fully a _ ae “ Breed f Shorth H da ks; } 
and so an ss ght nae oe ~ — * | The eyes should be full, bright and with small expense all the necessary | grandson of Corrector, 2nd dam Lavender, | 95 higher than Monday; medium and in America, is attributed to two card nal fund ty et — 
enppaees hots SENS Can ee ee | tee because th‘s indicates great vitality | ¥@te? can be provided by the boring of jone of Mr. Vannatta’s World's Fair win- |jignt weights, 10c z ibe ‘hi b an | principles—first, a good bull; second, a | mouth Rocks. Address ind 
Cane Op > Witecprend: Ravens eanved. Oy and ‘vig tw f the m t fang rt unt wells. In the State of Guanajuato a com- |ners. Here is a bull of fine style and fin- a“ oom P iF < ligt i <- gf 5m hy ot bees Thee os a . wet ania MONETT MO. eng 
senne P “~wspapers ¢ Nticians |* zor, 0 0 e os orta ‘ ‘vi ‘ eo cows anc oulls ight; »yrices enerally |. . # , “os > 0 4 . 
cae we saa Sa pe B pags qualities. pany, under the patronage of the state |ish and excellent quality, and a bargain at |10¢ to 15¢ higher than hee oe last aera ee ee ee ee One 2 th: "s.;2 reds,2 roans;3 et 
aga uae ond sgt ion = ee ‘ veo The neck should be short, thick and set government, has bored wells and begun |the price he asks. Mr. Stewart has a Few calves here; values generally "Boe even more successful than his cattle. BULLS: of Mestestay telly anh 1 Dambriéce befe 
thousand people have stopped eating visite Gn’ Uke ‘ahaeneik! eacntns “he 4 the breeding and fatten‘ng of cattle on |good herd of Herefords, and if you are | por po, i ; s There he rates the ram and the shepherd | Rose; good quality; Bates bred; will sell at a bar- seq 
because of this boycott, that the packers | Mee adlincgengee en. decane S la large scale. This company has imported | wanting anything in his line, he is a good per head higher than isst.week. Market | shove everything else. The h'story of the | sain if taken soon. and 
in Kansas City say the demand has fall- dicates a short, thick-set body and a ean the Meentry & ide aie b . ey ‘ , 86 is not in shape at present to receive heavy srominent breeders of the world reveals all On or Address Occ 
bones tendency to lay on flesh try a considerable number |man to see. Look up his ad in this issue. | puns p t should receipts e 1] i ; * LG ONES owanda, Ill. : 
en off and as a consequence the prices of TY APE Pee: hould , i of specimens of the best breeds of horned — le ut should receipts continue light or line tact that the reputation and success - we Ld : this 
cattle have fallen and disaster stares the ne “Shoulders: SROWG DS COMPACT ONE be sss » TT “ The Combination @horthorn sale at C moderate, we think demand will be good | 4 »pactically all of th have been made that 
yell covered wi - 8 as attle from the United States and else- ombination orthorn sale a o- |. Cre lg. ea Ne ’ we he of practically all o em hav é 
eee ee i loanaines “i ae bn . fn oh 7 = where, and judging from appearances its |!umbia, Mo., May 9, was well attended, age i i steady; but with heavy runs |}. one or two outstanding sires. There Shorthorn Cattle, the 
Even here in Missouri the politicans , : em GAS Hee ON SECO | Masta ah mineetl ¥! vrs , suc. |and part of the offering was of good qual- |** 4!! markets, no doubt under exisiting |;, not a case on record where a great | Berkshire Hogs, Angors Goats, Light Brahma and thas 
lauasters fforts are meeting with gratifying suc } & gs 1 : AG} a. s not gs al 
have taken up the agitation, and are |“@uarters. cess ity, but as some were of very poor qual- condit'ons, they could force quite a de- |breeder’s success can be attributed to Serres Soweto mens. Stock and eggs for sale. Ai 
holding in the state capital an investiga- © es Baar gh won . Mexico raises great numbers of cattle |ity and thin in flesh, the average was —, 3 . 4 4 Indi 1 |any number of good females without cor- 4.3. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. pee 
tion that has already worked great harm |!8* are wante give a B00 da- | ror the United States low. The rie ows was $15 uring the week Texas and Indjan Ter- i 2 
‘ hee I RE RD e ‘ d § s and does so under |low. The top price for cows was $150 for | : — responding merit in the sire. The men blet 
ae tee 2 es ye ee =" here - oo ah — better conditions of climate than the lat- | No. 13, Mr. E. 8S. Stewart's cow, and J. L, ritory steers averaging 086 to 1190. pounds | who have a lot of $1,000 cows can better CLOVER LEAP FARM HEREFORDS. al 
‘ ve short, because t y are y . , " . , ! : Ya Seen .¢ F: é > 5.80: " » mn 
state. si ane prsrenn. =f hs ml Rees Py Be ter country, for the stock raisers of this |Love, Macon, Mo,, the buyer. Lot 18. 3 os prin cone of bya most | afford to put the price of half of them, lee ee ee an son: 
“It has been argued by those agitators brane Son : pe! The ihean . - lat a country lose thousands every year ow- |Property of W. P. Harned, brought $145, mt i - Sons aK +4. 75@6.56. Cows and lit need be, into a superior sire than use | Correspondence solicited. 1: et Oe ng 
that because more cattle than usual were laces oan 4 of be a a ee «: wide, ling to the rigorous winter and severe |Robinson Bros., Vandalia, Mo., buying 8 eters Srenant _4.95@4.60, _ bulk, ee one not up to the standard. There are ee ee euavae eye ohi BB. Kod 
thrown upor the market last fall and |'° Ang Met ght. Bg ‘ “ . cart ‘80 48 | ummers,while in Mexico perennial spring |her. W. P. Harned topped the sales on sO and oxen, $3.50@4.50; bulls, $2.50 | oniy a few great sires, after all, no mat- =a nd 
winter the price of beef ought to be lower | : r plenty o ‘ab > tite“ ONY MP: En aie san one beast |bulls, Lot 37 went to J. R. Hefter, Ver- |@4:% and calves $2.00@6.00 per hundred |+., now diligently merit and pedigree are ENGLISH Red Potted eee. iel 
ae J es orta gans > >, € sly “Re . . . ree . “4 » € € 4 VAS > ‘ ‘ p Pure ood: extra . 
than usual, instead of higher. It is true econ wont a Salinas pr Fy. Statistics show that in 1883,in the north- | mont, Mo., at $240, and Lot 38 to H. O. eo ne enacted per head. sought. The great major'ty fall short of | ane stock. patel Fg ote 
that up to a month ago more cattle were bbeieas ah ih Anbaedie webentl oe ¥ . ern states of Mexico alone, over an area |Uynhart, Lamar, Mo., at $206. Fifty-one | eran piticting for week light. Fore | the requirements. Breeders sometimes L. K. HASELTINE. Dorchester. Greene Co.. Me me! 
thrown upon the market than in the pre- itcet wi ey es i re ar page ng = of 300,000 square miles there roamed 1,- | head brought $3,910, an average of $76.66. part demand was slack and values lower. think they have a good sire when they Retention of Placenta aga 
ceding year because of the lack of feed P = . * Pepntae Chey BP Wit Ss Wore 500,000 horned cattle, 2,500,000 goats, 1,000, —— Later, better competition, and prices re- have not. The primary lesson and the ABORTION and Pailure to Breed. rally 
7 asturage sec , ormed chest. . ~ arent gtencmnadl PINE . : el 7 0 3, |acted until early losses ~ . be for ti 
= -_ get gage Mesoney ; my were 4 The girth of the animal should be large 000 sheep, 1,000,000 horses and 500,000 mules. pe ws FOR pe on OF bi colsdemne ot; -Gend a en peer eg ger work of the successful breeders of all Heltegte Conditien Powsen® a pootsive oure wat 
ee See ee ee ee ey Oe tines cle indicates a good chest. The |DUring the same year there were 20,574 | eaent fee Se et eee lowi " ‘ ‘ ~ |times has been a study of sires. No op- H.W. KELLOG CO., St. Pau) Minv. mu 
of cattle brought to market than in the |°©c@us e ne c ne ° © lcattle ranches in the country, valued at |*82inst the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe |'OW!ng _values: Butchers and packers, portunity should ever be lost to strength- eral 
preceding year, so that there was not as satine 2 ee just behind the $515,000,000, which number and value have | ®@ilroad Company in the United States $6.9007.35; Yorkers and shippers, $6.40@ en the head of the herd. Some of our AUCTIONEERS. reas 
¥ Rit te ales withers should be full, because th’s is one pnreigene ty ’ Cire . - ’ > 7.00; heavy <, $6. : ‘ os : 
much beef as a year ago in the market. SF thn ‘iia witht Gavsinen increased considerably in the last seven |“i¢vit Court at Chicago, on proof by the $% one 4 y pig 96.20@6.50; light pigs, breeders need to “right-about face” on J. ZACK WELLS whi 
WHY BEEF IS HIGHER.—“‘The situa- ; . vales, government that the road had carried cat- |*.25@6.10; rough heavies,  $6.00@6.75. this proposition. They have the cart be- x _ Son 
tion is alarming to the cattle feeders, and oe. ee Pus be Geert, swwaleht and tT” a csteud to: ite passage of our tarif¢ |t!@ for 108 hours without food or water. SHEEP.—With fairly liberal run for |rore the horse. That great man, the ne a, Sse pre 
that means nearly all the farmers. I fed pe yl short because a short-backed an- act of July 24, 1897, a large part of the The law requ'res that no railroad com- | Week, prices have declined Sc on all genius of Sittyton, the greatest of all Sales made anywhere on earth. “s 
5,000 cattle this year, and have 4,700 more —_ is an early maturing one; broad so meonhen enhtin Neen ‘ha haciendas of these |P@"Y shall carry cattle longer than twen- Brades, best lots of mixed ewes and |_,,aern breeders, once said to an int'mate Correspondence Solicited. W “ 
almost ready to come to market. It is ae 0 give room for lots of flesh; straight bordering states found a ceases ra the ty-eight hours without rest, food and|Wethers selling Friday from $5.25@5.50; friend, ‘‘Let any young man start with a 
osting me two and one-quarter times as |*° 25 to sive good support. Siaiaet iiaben, Aatnene nao scan deals drink, and that if the journey is longer |Clipped lambs, $6.00@6.25; spring lambs, bateng good lot of heifers headed by & R. Ww. MITCHELL, De 
much to fatten those cattle as it did to Ribs coast: Mag well sprung and arched for pasturage in dry seasons and for feed than twenty-eight hours the cattle shall |%6.50@7.00; clipped bucks, $4.00@4.50. good bull and continue to use nothing oe ee » ML gol 
fatten cattle a year ago. Now, let’s look |!" order to g:ve plenty of room for the in : seg =e 3 be cared for every five hours thereafter Monday, May 12th, 1902: >» bes 7 & breed pure bred cattle and hogs, my bow . 
i : : 3 ) g. The number thus brought over tne but the best bull obtainable and at the to" a 
at the figures that prove it. It takes 80 |“gestive organs. It is a well-founded bord in . ’ |The action in this ease grew out of the | CATTLE.—Receipts in native division . : of p: trons say I know how to sellthem. Write 
, ‘ fact that a large, deep chest and a cap- |P°rder was sometimes as great as 400,- ; ; e- w Ment ¢ same time rigidly pull out the poorer | terms and dates. 
bushels of corn to make a steer fit for : 2 Q 000 annually. The tariff then was 20 per shipment of export cattle from Kansas | Were light and prices ruled steady to cows, and he can in a short time take iY 
market. I have to pay 65 cents a bushel. |#¢lous stomach are good ay cy — cent. ad valorem but since 1897 it has City, Kan., to Watertown, Mass. As this |Strong. Best steers brought $7.00, which rank with the foremost breeders.” No WW D ROSS r ' 
I paid 67% cents cash. for corn last week |2" animal has the capacity to utilize large been $2.95 per ts bie -Axiteakin ‘cainan was a first offense proved against the |W@S about as high as they would have |p cttor guide for successfu breeding was 2 _ i 
and paid the freight on it. But I have |@antities of food and make rapid prog- ine 066.ab tem, deh aie cena pean company the minimum fine was imposed, |>rought any t'me during the season. Best ever spoken : ; OTTERVILLE, MO. - 
been paying an average of 65 cents. I ress in fatten ng. The ribs should be well hake Rate ation o> aheuk Senate A similar case ig pending against the grades of butcher stuff were in good de- ‘ Live Stock Auctioneer, : 
will have 50,000 bushels of corn delivered |COvered with flesh, because this Is a g09d | wu. was created enaies aa Indiana, Tlinois and Iowa railroad. mand and prices were strong; medium Your Patronage solicited. Terms reasonable nies 
to me this month which I bought last indication that the animal fattens well. 1 a h pg aaligya — and common classes were no more than Grass is money and should pot be H Ww KERR, : 
December. That is more corn than is in| Wide hips are wanted, because wide pas tye ha ee oe who! IMPROVING THE RANGE.—No prac- |steady. Quarantine receipts were mod- | Wasted. On some ranches more grass is hes +s Yee 
Ath « ) c eir su : sev ts , TTLE. e 
all the elevators in Kansas City. Now, |hips go with a broad loin, and the loin is numeeat pen oso or oe tical range man ‘takes the least stock in |erate, and market ruled steady. Chicago |tT@™mpled out than is consumed by the | BREEDER OF RED ———e Ban = e 
I pay 65 cents a bushel for 80 bushels of |the most costly port‘on of the beef. Loin bg Se ip gt ang einen ok the much-vaunted theory that worn-out |reported 18,000 and market steady. cattle. This waste or loss can be pre- | _ Good vouns balls for sale_ Gartinuie——— nt 
corn to fatten a steer, that is $52. Last should be full and thick for same reason. finding naive lg cee A _ range pastures can be restored by re-seed- HOGS.—Receipts were fairly liberal and vented by confining the cattle to smaller 1 ae 
véuk' 008 tn, I was paying @ céats ‘a The rump shou d be long, level and wide mene ae ee, p heaton Fo a ing. Ask the average stockman what an |the market ruled 5c lower. pastures and supplying a greater number Shorthorn a e, 
bushel, which would be $20 for 80 bushels, |8° 45 to give plenty of room for rump : gg > 7 at, In | overstocked pasture needs, and his unhes- | SHEEP.—Receipts were liberal. Na- |°f watering places. There should be a P d Shropshire 
steak. The thiehs order to meet competition, they must : ‘ : f teri Berkshire Hogs, Cotswold an P 
a difference of $82 for corn alone which |*teex- 1e thighs ought to be full and 2 gli : th ed J itating reply will be, “A rest.” But at |tives ruled steady, Texas 1%c to l5c lower. well, tank or some sort of a watering Sheer. Bulls ready for service Some 
I have to pay this year above what I paid | We!! fleshed in order to yield plenty of ve ah _— ry “7 mg = worth shipping, |the South Dakota sub-station at High- place on each and every section of wood dhaiae boars and 1s bueks for sale at 3 
; " eins é one that will sell when it is shi 6 » . é v » 
last year. Besides, hay is worth double Sant, ean r ak. ’ In other words, they must be able reer more experiments prove conclusively that | President Roosevelt is believed to be op- erasing lend, The grace. thus saved — reasonable prices. The Seoteh bulls : 
what it was last year; cotton seed meal | ~ . 7 rae hould 4 a oa i thick, | | nimals echt cae tat “ree Sena aie al addition to rest, manuring and pulver- | posed to what is known as the “cattle- a ee ee ae Wg pic pa ond Violets Prince 145,647 and Golden Sym a 
cause ey are the thighs will gener- ; zing the impac surface is an - , 7 thus added to the pasture will severa a 
ally be full and well fleshed. native stock, and which carry a large per- lent treatment a this is not pce mors Wil,” ole eaapoee to lease the times over pay the cost of supplying the pathy 181 006 in eee Chillleethe, Mo. th 
Cows that fan| The hind legs should be short ana |°®™tage of the blood of the well-known | cal over large areas, owners of inclosed arn Comaie S5t, Grneeuprnunpense Gta water. - 
Your Cows to breed, espec- |straight so as to give good foundation |Peet breeds. The Mexicans are now look- pastures might cantly diupt eons such weeety rental of two cents an acre for fot eet eh ees POLLED DURHAMS. 4 suf 
M B ially After |tor hindquarters. The tail should have |/"& to England as an outlet for their cat- practice. No doubt exists that per : ten-year periods, and it is thought that “CRE FOR THE TOBACCO HABIT All double standard; all good colors and sll £00 tin 
ay be Abortions), smooth base, fine bone and a fine hair |t! and their purpose in importing our | has been practically destroyed by ra " Bo will vote Kt seus be padeot ‘ny. dake: |S j —emee | 0 & COrTEY, Kno City Mo res 
Made to Breed Tected gh switch; smooth base so there will be no |PUre-bred bulls is to build up their native feeding and ‘ras and any tie ae oe ye interpretation has been placed | yrs Mf. Hall, 4008 Eleventh street, Des 9 x Bice ie 
K é = J ‘ n a le 4 _ |_ Mrs. M. : : : 
Hood Farm An-|fear of having lumpy patches of fat |herds so that the product will sell well |calculated to restore natural conditions 0 ede a pul Ag theo by the Senate Com- | moines, Ia., has discovered a harmless E name of SAM W. COX bao appease pes H 
tiseptic Breeding Powder. It thoroughly |gathering there. This is very objectional,-|®>™@4. is worthy of trial—Live Stock World. 20 4 age lease ublic Lands from Secretary of | emeay for the tobacco habit. Her hus- pag ane of Coiman's Baral Wo longer 4 
disinfects, kills all germs, and makes cows | because it spoils the looks of the steer, ; a : “4 Interior Hitchcock. The Secretary |panda was cured in ten days, after using Tous at Oeaasvtow 128201 in use. Up-to-date Po- 
breed. Also effective where cows are irre-|and looks go a long way in affecting the | MISTAKES IN CATTLE FEEDING. SHORTHORNS AT $140 PER HEAD.— | 10, Commissioner Herman of the general | topacco for over thirty years. All desire | land Obina, Hogs. Rape from, choise Plymoutl 
gular in come cs hot cause straining.” |Sale of an animal. Fine bone in tail indi- Colfax, Wash. May 10.—An average of | praigne nad & long interview with the |ror its use gone. Can be filled by any | South Greenfield, Mos on K.0. & Ft. 8. Dranct of 
William E. Parker of West Boylston, cates that the animal is fine-boned. Profit in cattle feeding lies as much in |$140 was made on the 55 head of Short- ea aay —_ after returning to his de- druggist. Mrs. Hall will gladly send pre- | Friseo 4 
Mass., says: “One of my cows was re- Then, after all this, we want an an- avoiding mistakes as in the skill of the |horn bulls which left Kansas City April teaies ay e Secretary s letter, severely scription free to any one enclosing en- ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
peatedly bred ineffectually. After treat-|imal that has some life in it, one that w:l |feeder. “The most skilled feeder is the |22 for sale at this place. The top price was |" °'"!NS the provisions of the measure, | ve1ope, Letme gt prices and 
ment with Hood Farm Antiseptic Breeding | always be there ready to eat and one |°?€ Who usually makes the fewest mis- |an even $400. The bulls were the property was sent to Congress., The Secretary in- ft rates o ce Females 
Powder the first service was successf, that is not wild, because a wild one is |t@Kes,” observes Wallace's Farmer. “One |of e’ght well-known Shorthorn breeders dams that it should be. the policy of the HEREFORDS P — Bay JP. vis- T 
Hood Farm bothersome, and tasides he is wasting |‘ the worst mistakes a feeder can make |in Missouri and Kansas. There ts plenty |main to actual settlers as promptly aa |2 Resistered Hereford Bulls, trom 8 to | ——_hoee SmRING.0., Melviis Bs 
. e ° fiesh while running and“ jumptng-every=-;"*0_buving or growing a poor quality |of snow in the mountains, but the dreutn - . settlers as promptly as a : ors. 
Antiseptic Breeding Powder where. of cattle. He may make as many, or near- |in the valleys is very pronounced.—B. oO. possible, and says the bill would prevent . ee ws aie a te CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL oh 
With full directions, is mailed for $1.15.| wow we might ask in wh'ch breed will |!Y 88 many pounds of gain per hundred | Cowan . this for twenty years at least. The letter | "© 88 8!!K; -year-o eifers, THORNS. on 
Can four times larger sent to any railroad | _' . ch a beef steer? Well, there {Pounds of dry matter fed, but the trou ° will undoubtedly kill the bill unless it |holce bulls. Herd contains 135 head. Call SHOR of herd. Young stock for hy 
; 7 = * i f : ? , y , - — eS eee head 
express joint in U. 6.92.75. Send for ciren is no distinct breed of animals best for |ble is that these pounds will not sell in Expert opinion at the Union Stock should develop that it does not refiect }°" °F address p= har = ag 
lar on Failure to Breed. Mention this paper. | '* fe . ° BROSB., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
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beef purposes, but any of the Shorthorn, 


the market at a price that will ordinarily 


Yards, Chicago, is to the effect that all 


the President's views.—Breeders’ Gazette. 'N. Ee MOSHER & SON, Salisbury, Mo. 
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ever 400 ribbons, a task accomplished by 


no other breed of horse in the same 
man length of time, if, indeed, the record has 
" been paralleled, wh'ch is doubtful. The 


result of all this is that the breeder of to- 
day instead of breeding merely for speed 
has adopted* for his motto “strength, 
beauty and speed,’ and in this is meant 
to include style and quality, symmetry in 
conformation and style in action. In tne 
trotter which has speed all these qual't’es 
do not detract from race-horse ability, 
and if he has not, or when his racing 
days are over, these qualifications mean 
a great deal from a financial standpoint 
if the breeder wishes to sell. Not only is 
the typical trotting horse of to-day a 
game, fast and cons stent race horse, but 
he is the typical show horse in light and 
heavy leather and often under saddle. 
But while the breeder of the trotter has 
enlarged the field from which he may ex- 
pect to receive a return, a great good has 
resulted from these shows. The breeders 
of different types realize that there are 
good points in all breeds and that to-day 
there is a field of usefulness for the best 
from all; and as a rule the breeder of to- 
day has a respect for the opinions of 
kesby 33333, by Red Wilkes; W. F-. |these gentlemen who are breeding to a 
cehade, Pocahontas, Cape Girardeau Co., | different type from the one which occu- 
Mi pies his attention. And all this means a 
Monitor Russell $3727, by Alley Russell; |new era for the horse. Since the days of 
: perdee, Walker, Vernon Co., Mo. ithe stage coach there have been periodi- 
Matinee record 2:26%, bY |ca) scares that tne horse would be super- 
Allandorf; R. C. Brownlee, Holden, John- | ..4eq by the locomotive, the bicycle or 
son Co., Mo. the automobile. The intelligent breeder 
Monward 18417, by Hudson, 2831, son of | or to-day, however, realizes that the 
Kentucky Prince, 2470. Dr. William Col- | horse is more popular than ever, that the 
man, Sterling, Rice Co., Kan. good horse is more strongly intrenched 
Woodsprite, by Nutwood, 600; Lime-|i, the hearts of the English-speaking 
re Artist, 989, by Artist Montrose 51, | aces than heretofore, and, knowing this, 
and the great show jack Limestone Mam- |... extending their breeding operations 
moth 298; L. M. Monsees & Son, Smith- |. progressive lines. Never in the his- 
ton, Pettis Co., Mo. tory of the world has so much money 
Mondorf 22009, by Allandorf, 2:19%%4, 80M |}.en invested in the horse, and th’s new 
¢ Onward; Thos. H. Moore, Troy, Lin- | cra of the horse is just begun. 

oln Co., Mo. 

Wilkesgold 26360, son of Red Wilkes; H. 
y. Eisenbath, Josephville, St. Charles 
Co., Mo. 











STALLIONS ADVER1i5ED. 





The following stallions adertised in the 
RAL WORLD for the season of 1902 
are well worthy of patronage: 

Red Roy, 2:24%, by Red Heart; Henry 
Heineman, Ballwin, St. Louis Co., Mo. 
surpol, 2:10 by Electricity; Alexander 
Renshaw, Tipton, Cooper Co., Mo. 
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Judge S. E. Kendall of Vandalia, Mo., 
in the Mexico “Intelligencer” says: I see 
in the agricultural and metropolitan pa- 
pers a great deal about the Missouri 
horse that now has a world-wide reputa- 
tion, and you will excuse me if I am alt- 





cresceus has been shown on each 


st of this continent, and those whose 


| fortune it has been to have known |tle selfish in regard to: what brought 

res hav en a truly great horse, the |about the wor!d-known Missouri sadale 
, ave s€ , 

a trotter that ever lived, by two horse. I first want to say that Mexico 


atens and the Audrain county agricultural as- 


sociations are responsible for the produc- 
tion of the greatest saddle horses in the 
world, Competition in the various classes 
brought out the best animals 
that could be found; the great blue grass 
regions of Kentucky were invaded by our 
enterprising citizens, and the result was 
such horses as Rex Denmark, Black 
Squirre!, Montrose, Artist and numerous 
others that I cannot now recall. The re- 
sult is that Audrain county and Mexico 
are now the recognized saddle horse cen- 
ters of not only the United States but the 
world. And when on the markets it is 
known that a horse was raised in Au- 
drain county, it adds many dollars to his 
selling value. Other horsemen will ex- 
cuse me, for there are many others who 


dards, the fastest and the gamest,”’ 
writer in the Kentucky Stock 
rm Whether or not this grand horse 
er again seen before the racing pub- 
firmly established his 
title of king of trotters. 
is none other like him, he is a 
himself, and when,at his best 
ut-trot and out-stay and out-re- 
trotter that has ever been seen, 
race horse, honest as he 
same, as fleet as the wind and as 
dy as the piston rod of an engine; 
while lacking in the beauty of qual- 
he possessed the fascination which 
round in great strength. He is a giant 
Hercules with the 


t will have of horses 


to the 
| 


by 


grand 


mong pigmies, an 
gs of Mercury.” 
Do not break your horse, but teach him. 


take to say you must break |CoMtributed to this result with their 

sa m stake Bay ’ 

: i means and energy for a public good, 
There is hing about him that ’ 

olt. There is not & when I say that two of my lamented 


breaking. All he wants is teach- 
© or guiding. You cannot crowd every- 
‘ing into a horse’s brains in a few hours. 

kes time to teach a child, Why do 
u expect a horse to learn everything 
ou desire him to know in a few hours? 
But intelligence, perse- 
erance firmness, gentleness and very 
punishment will accomplish 
your _This 1s 
eood advice and should have been 
iblished earlier: Three-year-old colts 
to be broken in the spring and used 
n the farm should be taken in hand at 
ice. Begin feeding a small grain ration 
nd accustom them to haltering and har- 
ess, As as possible, hitch to a 
wagon or sled and do the light work nec- 
ssary at th’s season of the year. By the 
time field operations begin their shoul- 
ders will be toughened and their muscles 


friends, who lie in their graves are re- 
sponsible for the breeding and educating 
of the famous Rex McDonald who bears 
the name of the man whose keen judg- 
ment was responsible for the production 
of the wonderful horse Rex McDonald. 
In conclusion I want to say that these 
men were warm supporters of the Mex- 
ico fair and took part in many sharp 
contests that came up. I myself was one 
of the directors for eleven years and as- 
sociated with these men and know of 
what I write, and I believe that it would 
be nothing but right that the public in 
general and especially men who sell sad- 
dle horses at fancy prices should contrib- 
ute liberally to a fund to be used to erect 
a suitable monument at the graves of the 
two men who have spent the best years 
of their lives in bringing about an indus- 


it is impossible. 


soon 
colt, 


mild 
wonders in 





soon 


hardened, They can then go into the field |{Y 5° fruitful to the farming interests 
ind continue work throughout the sum- | 274 the Ph laagtineny | - Ede Bi ssn “ 
mer without bad effects. Too many farm- |COUnty. e men ave reserence 

. are R. T. Freeman and Jos. McDonald. 


until the heavy work comes on 
before breaking in their colts. As a con- 
bruised and chafed shoulders 
and chafed s'des and legs are the result. 
Occasionally two or three days’ work 0 
this kind in spring injures the colt so 


ers Walt 
There is altogether too much talk of a 
lack of opportunities among owners of 
trotting-bred horses. It has been going 
on ever since the writer can remember 


sequence, 


and long prior to that date, says the 
that he is useless for the remainder of “Western Horseman.” An owner of a 
the season, It also checks growth and in |.tanion may be found placing himself 
that way causes permanent injury. and his’ horse in the “excuse column.” 


He laments the fact that his horse has 
never had the opportunity of proving his 
inherent greatness; that the c'ass of 
mares bred to him were always inferior; 
sons of George Wilkes. Allie West, reach- |that the owners of colts and fillies sired 
ng only six, had few if any pacers in |by his stallion never developed them; 
ny era, while Clark Chief, Ashland Chief jthat everything had worked against his 
ind The Moor were richest fountains, |horse from the day he brought him from 
nearly pure streams of fertile |‘‘Oid Kentucky, so far away,” and cae 
blood. So, many others, little |man’s whole life is spent in lamentations, 
mentioned or thought of, that battled |Another owner, referring to the same 
igainst difficulties, almost insuperable to |subject, declares that if his stallion had 
gain equally potent with Nutwood, On- |been afforded opportunities such as were 
ward and Electioneer, and worth quite as |given Nutwood, Belmont, Guy Wilkes, 
much in a pedigree, and mayhap consid- |etc., that he would now have those stal- 
erable more. Hence the unexpected is all |lions smothered in the race for popular- 
the while happening in the sources from |ity. Still another laments the lack of rec- 
which champions seem to spring up. |ognition given his stallion and ascribes it 
Some seem to think it is chance, or ace!- |to the fact that he is poor in purse. Had 
dent, or that the individual is a mere |his horse been owned by Stanford, or 
freak or sport. But not so. The potency |S0me other wealthy man, he would now 
Was there, pent up, or repressed by en- |rank with Electioneer, Red Wilkes, On- 
ronment, but finding escape and an | ward, Pilot Medium, ete. As it is, he is 
pen way at last. There are nuggets of |n0t known outside the voting precinct in 
i, mountains of coal and volumes of | Which his owner resides. These are only 
atural gas untouched under the surface |@ few of the memoranda found in the 

mother earth, in thousands of places | “Stallion Owner's Excuse Book,” and 
inthought of and passed over, and great- |there is absolutely nothing to the entire 


Abda!lah 15, with but five in the list, un- 
doubtedly was the greatest son of Ham- 
bletonian 10. Alcyone, with fifty-five was 
transcendently the superior among the 


ielding 
otent 


r than at many points sought from afar |/ist of whys and wherefores. Lamenta- 
ind at vast expense, because fortune fa- |tions never boosted a stallion into a 
ored in being discovered and developed. |Prominent position, and they certainly 


n richly will keep him there. Such talk is only an- 
other form of playing for sympathy. In- 
telligent determination and persistence 
will eventually bring success to any well- 
bred trotting stallion. The better the 
horse and the more thorough the methods 
used to boost him, the greater the suc- 
cess achieved. In the first place, there 
must be something in the horse. His 
blood lines should be of the best, and by 
this we do not mean length of ped’gree, 
for many a stallion can boast of a long 
number of standard crosses, and yet not 
one of them prolific, not one of them 
fashionable; not one of them tracing to 
families that have achieved success in the 
stud, upon the track or at the sale ring, 
unless too far removed to be of any pres- 
ent value. No one can boost such a horse 
into prominence; the history of the light 
harness horse proves this. A successful 
sire may become famous, but it is im- 
possibie for any stallion to become suc- 
cessful unless his owner applies himself 
to the task. Nutwood was successful long 
before he became famous. No really good 
sire is first famous and afterwards suc- 
cessful. A young stallion may attract 
favorable attention, but if his owner neg- 
lects te furnish him the opportunities 
that are obtainable he will never become 
successful. Opportunities are plentiful, 
but are not lying around promiscuously. 
They must be searched for and the pro- 
gressive owner of a well-bred stallion 
goes a-gunning for opportunities at all 


pedigreed, highly-formed mem- 
bers of the trotting tribe figuring little in 
Year Books great and hitherto unmatch- 
ed potency may lie, and often does, and 
even goes to waste for want of some to 
‘nearth and unfold. Too many factors 
‘re involved in making the bulk of Year 
Book statistics to count numbers the test 


ra 


‘ proof of speed potency. 

The horse show has developed a new 
held for the trotter, says the ‘Horse- 
man.” It has been proven that the Amer- 
trotter can out-act and out-style 
ther types of horses in the heavy-har- 
©ss class. Without going into detail it 
“uffices to prove this point—that the trot- 
“ng-bred Lord Brilliant is the winner of 
——_————— 
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|. Lame H Don’t havea 


lame horse; cure him with 





it’s the old suitable semedy fer © vine, Ring- 
bones, Splints, Curbs and h forms’ of Lavnonenk, 
1t is certain inits effectsand cures without a blemish, 
as it dees not blister. The endorsement of its users 
gvarantess its merits, Price, $1; six for $5. Aso lini 
a it has no Ask your 

party SA SPAVIN CURE, siso “A Treatise 




















seasons of the year. He 
his horse; talks 
the opportunity presents itself, buys a 
good mare now and then to help the 
cause along, patronizes the journals de- 
voted to his particular line of breeding, 
and does not begrudge another stailion 
owner the success that has come as a re- 
su't of similar efforts. One great trouble 
with stallion owners is that too many of 


systematically 


boosts trade whenever 











them persist in believing that “trade 3 and there horses, stacks 
ghowld seck the. horse,” rather than. the with full knowledge that if I am wrong, lof sulkies and gay blankets. At 6 o'clock 
“horse seeking the trade.” They set back rig cay - be so, sOme good man will he the morning everybody is busy. On 
upon their dignity and solemnly declare: = ‘ae SS ee gets, in ae | the track trotters and pacers are jog- 
“Here is the horse. Patron'ze him if you te he eerie te Ms | when = 7 Be. ging along, each unmindful of the other, 
care to, or leave him alone. It makes no| : ” ef apne * |}and the other animals are being polished 
difference to us. He is destined to be- when he does org. le: fe his feet,” ex- | with soft cloths by the ‘swipes.’ There is 
couse apabt sae. bathe doe. sen wilh Gah ros accidentally, and es not pull on |a seriousness about this work that is not 
that you had realized this fact.” The the bit more than enough to give the jexpected about an _ institution created 
stallion grows old, his owner finds the pseemag perfect control him with the |solely for pleasure; even the black host- 
crowd passing by on the other side, other posit ae es f nausea a | lers work without sing'ng. The man is 
Ssta'lions are being liberally patron'zed, 4 we my FeneOn ying he is “bal- |only an incident at the driving club; the 
other men are realizing a profit from anced = because his head is secured at horse is all. Tuesdays and Fridays of 
thelr. energetic. .methods of soliciting exactly the proper height, in connection |the season are owners’ days. Then the 
trade, but no one cares for the horse that wee ver carrying of te ossary amount \business man may be found on the track 
hea been méniacted tay the-cirhar, and. be of weight on each foot, and each and all long before business hours. Every man 
proves a failure through lack of “oppor- of his feet shaped to angle that conforms jthere owns or has owned a colt that 
tunities.” to the peculiar conformation of each par- ‘promised,’ and no child was watched 
—----—--- Le rece nd teat the, ‘navies the fest |more closely than this youngster, But in 
BLUE BULL NOTES. right time for the hor to preserve his ac 0 Rg eee hat. 
| : 1ousand, and the owners are not the 
By L. E. Clement. | commnetans > ance.” . In other |kind of men d scouraged by a few hun- 
; | words, he must stride certain distance, | dred mediocrities or failures. So it’s once 
jin a certain period of time, to enable his |a horseman always a horseman The 
Probably the most distinctly Missouri |feet and legs to be at « certain place to | Kansas City Driving Club has the best 
family of trotting and pacing horses is jreceive and dispose of the weight of the lequipped plant in the world, where light 
that founded by the old blind pacer, | body. harness horses are raised solely for pleas- 
Clinker, 2:20, brought to the state about A horse may be carrying the required |ure. There are many tracks more cost- 
the time he was a yearling. No one |weight of shoes and yet be unbalanced, |)y, but they are public institut’ons or 
knows where he came from or where he | because his head may be too high or too permit betting and racing for purses. At 
was foaled. He drifted to Dade County |low, or because one or more f the feet (the Brush Creek Club no cash prizes are 
and there found a home and was used un- |being shaped to the wrong angle, say too given and betting is prohibited and ab- 
der the saddle as a cow pony. The rest |long or too short, or the heels being too ‘sent. The popularity of this policy is 
of his history is told by the Year Book. |high, or the reverse. Or the feet may jshown by the membersh'p of 300 and by 
The trotters sired by him are Clinker Jr., |be shaped right, the weight correct, and |the fact that eve ry stall in the stables is 
2:24; Lynwood, 2:201%, and Susie B., 2:26%4. | the horse perfectly balanced with his occupied. Above all, there is not a cent 
The pacers sired by him are Jim Clinker, |head at a certain height. Yet raise or |of indebtedness.” 
2:21%; Minnie A., 2:19%; Sallie Clinker, |lower the head, and he goes wrong. For camapnigngeenenmnas 
2:13, and Susie B., 2:20%. His daughters |by so doing the weigh: the animal is | MOBERLY FAIR 
have produced Lanetta, 2:17%, Ouoto, | changed forward or backward, and the | 
2:104%; Reno M., 4%; Tonette, 2:19%4. The |stride of the front or hind legs is length- | Ed'tor RURAL WORLD: We have 
family were, as a family, large, with |ened or shortened. Aguin, the horse may | made a couple of changes in our pro- 


| ‘ 
some of the points of conformation in line |be right 


with the pacers of 20 to 30 years ago. 
Herschel came to Missouri as a year- 
ling, purchased by Fayette Smith for the 


late J. M. Leet. He is now, I think, 
owned by Horace L. Leet of Maryville, 
Mo. Mr. Leet’s home was in Chicago, 


where he was interested in a grain com- 
mission house. Mr. Smith bought a gray 
son of Harold, out of a daughter of Pilot 
Jr. One season was enough for Mr. Leet, 
and he was sold to Michigan parties, and 
Herschel, then coming 2, was placed in 
command at the Leet farm. He is the sire 
of eight trotters and four pacers. The 
fastest of his trotters is Prince Herschel, 
2:13, and the fastest of his pacers is Hail 
Cloud, 2:07%. None of his sons or daugh- 
ters are yet represented as producers, al- 
though Herschon is the sire of Flossie A., 
2:24%. The last Year Book does not show 
this on account of one of the unaccount- 
able omissions that detract so much from 
the work as a book of statistics: 










Mound City, Kas., July 17, 1900, 2:35 
class. 

Flossie A., b. m., Hershon..... wna ek 
Max Medium, b. g., Riley Me- 

dium ...... one bee sé 
AGonis, CH. G..c.scciscvcccces 2 228 6 
Sir Julian, br. g., Gambetta....8 5 4 2 5 
Lorrel M., ch. m., Geo. D......6 7 6 5 2 
Ciiaries G., DB Gorcessecseccccesere 56543 
Little Sugar, b. g., Clingstone..7 8 8 7 7 
Silden Girl, ch. m., Kentucky 

A Ste Rory re es 43 7 6dr 

Time—2:24%, 2:25%4, 2:24%, 2:28%4, 2:29%. 

Monitor, 1327, bred at the Colman 


Stock Farm and kept all his life in the 
state, is the sire of Monitor Chippie, 2:27; 
Monitor Prince, 4692, his son, is the sire 
Queen T., 2:264%; George Bennan, 2:17%. 
of Monocrat, 2:27%. Monitor’s daughters 
have produced Jim Ramey, 2:10%; Lillian 
E. Craigen, 2:18; Major Gentry, 2:24%, and 
Teak, 2:11%. A daughter of Monitor 
Prince produced Monnut, 2:17%, the best 
of the Walnut Boys. 

Walnut Boy, 8018, is another sire that 
came to Missouri as a colt, and his work 
has all been done in the state. He is the 
s're of eight standard pacers, the fastest 
being Gyp Walnut, 2:08%4. 

Robert Rysdyk, 6060, is the sire of six 
trotters and one pacer. He was brought 
to Missouri by Frank G. Grigsby, then of 
Maryville, Mo., and all his work has been 
done in Missouri, At the same _ time 
Grigsby purchased Robert Rysdyk of R. 
P. Pepper, he also bought Olivet, by On- 
ward. He bred her to Robert Rysdyk 
and got a filly that he sent to Michigan 
and got Elvo G. Medium, 2:22\%. 

Prodigal, 2680, son of Onward, came to 
Memphis, Mo., in his 5-year-old form, 
and in Missouri has sired Aldaret, 2:26%, 
out of the dam of Zebu, 2:29%, another 
of those loaded boomerangs that didnt 
give the second horse a black eye, Ro- 
mant, 2:25, and Bonnie Bells, 2:19%. One 
of his sons is a sire, and one daughter a 
producer. Midas, 2668, another son of On- 
ward, has done all his work in Missouri; 
has five trotters, and one son a producer. 
Woodsprite, 7826, was brought to Mis- 
souri before he had accomplished but lit- 
tle in the stud; has five new ones in the 
list, all sired in Missouri. 

Marmaduke, 82 (Todhunter’s Mam- 
brino), is the sire of only oné; was foaled 
in Missouri, and has one son, Fleance, a 
sire of two, and his daughters are cred- 
ited with three trotters and two pacers. 
Another daughter is the dam of Nellie 
Smith, a producer, and the second dam 
of Mertrix, dam of Rustie B., 2:22\%. 

Conflict, 7902, is the sire of Lou Kelly, 
2:15%; Contest, 2:18 (two years 2:21). 
James R., 2:13, is a young horse, still in 
the stud. 

Al West, 14371, is the sire of three trot- 
ters and four pacers. Three sons are sires, 
and his daughters have produced five pac- 
ers and one trotter. Other sires in the 
state make a greater showing in work 
done elsewhere, but here is the showing 
made by some of the Missouri sires in 
Missouri. 

Goodwood, 4106, was foaied in the state; 
is the s're of five trotters and one pacer. 

Ben McGregor, 2655, did all his work in 
the state. He is the sire of three trot- 
ters and three pacers. 


| 
| 
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In his lifetime Mares in the past 


wagon, r c'oser or jemand the 2:25 pace to 2:23, and the 
longer hitch to the ame sulky may |third day we have changed the 2:18 pace 
“queer” him. Or even the position of the |to 2:17. This will allow some horses in 
driver in the sulky. And again, he may |the southern part of the state to enter 
ibe going ever so good, with a certain |that would otherwise be shut out. 


|ne was one of the best of the sons of =e aim, except among the noted’? 


Robert McGregor, and has left sons and | 


| Stock 





farms and a few individuals who 
daughters that will be heard from. These | have bred to secure a world beater. Con- 
may not be the best the Missouri |ducted a'ong carefully matured pians, 
horses, but they have a ne something |with a view of producing size, style. 
in Missouri. Let us im) on this and |beauty of form, quality and action, with 
add more good ones. should like to |plenty of nerve force, coupled with a 
see some of the horses home surpass |kind disposition, there is no other branch 


Anteros and Tennessee 
all sires now in Miss 
has been done in India 


kes, that lead jof tife live-stock industry that will bring 
whose work | quicker 
ind 


returns and more 


breeding horses for market 


profit than 


rennessee. The class of 





We can do it horses we have in mind cannot be pro- 
— duced by the use of cold blooded, cheap 
BALANCING brood mares and cheap stallions 
— EE 
No. 1 PASEG Am crreNS 
0. KANSAS CITY DRIVING CLUB. 

I do not believe that ere ls a very | “Just north of Brush creek, inside the 
large percentage of people who make use |, ty limits, is the most expe naive club ir 
of the above word in connection with | Kansas City,”” says the Star fA rit zi, 

’ ays ® Star of J 27. 
horses, who understand the meaning in | ph, membership fee and due r r f iit 
. e anc *S are « - 

its real light, says A. L. Camp in “Horse | tie importance in a 7 


member's costs; the 
feed, homes, sulkies and 


3 ‘traps’ that are necessary to a 


Review.” I know that talking with /horses. grooms 
farriers and drivers they use it in the |the endiles 
majority of instances, with, it seems to | harness horse's outfit are what makes the 
me, a variety of meanings, and a certain ;money go. And yet there is probably not 
vagueness in its application, which leaves ’ 


one of the 350 members who will declar 
' — eclare 
a large territory that the word “bal- {that he is given returns many times over 
ancing” could be construed to cover. |‘l save mine in doctors’ 


bills and wor- 
way one of them sa‘d it. About 
this time of year the se 


Below I will endeavor to give the defi- lry,’ is the 


nition, as I understand it, but will say | ason i pening at 
hs | . as 8 opening ¢ 
that I am not so egotistical the Kansas City Driving Club, and it’s an 
that it is the proper construction, impression of green hills about lawns 
that it is simply one person’s idea, prob- | white fences, a brown circle of earth, st 
ably not any too lucidly expressed, and | ples with here 


as to claim 
but 


a- 


when 
pound sulky, 
or speedway 


hitched to a 
and wrong to a 


thirty-five |gram of races, 
jogging cart |ture issues, 
the 


which please make in fu- 
On the second day we have 








hold on the bit, and increase or diminish | E. W 
the pull, and he will become unbalanced, 
owing to the position it him ~y 
assume, So it is not strange that so small eee 
a percentage of horses which are worked Many articles offered for sale to-day 
for speed ever make extremely fast time, will have a short-lived success. This also 
when we consider the number of things |™@yY be said of many proprietary medi- 
to be taken in their relationship, and all |°!™es. Many patent nostrums endeavor, 
working harmoniously, which are neces- |PY the aid of that powerful agency, ad- 
sary to the proper balancing of the race |Vertising, to pose as remedies unt!] time 
horse. jhas demonstrated their worthlessness., 
To make the matter more perplexing, | Time lays away in oblivion every year 
there are scarcely two horses that could | hundreds of cure-alls which at their birth 
be successfully balanced with identically |S¢®med big with promise. When the work 
the same treatment. Individuality seems es done, it is effectually done. The fie'd-is 
to make each one a complete puzzle in it- |Cleared. —§ Shams suppressed and 
self, For instance, | owned a mare which |PUried; the meritorious survive, and they 
would trot perfectly square up to a out with all the greater 
gait. Faster than that she would single- like truth in falling error. 
foot. I tried shoes of different qotatane | The above line of thought 
and at last balanced her by shoeing yery |and naturally given a turn in the direc- 
light in front and heavy behind. An old |tion of veterinary matters by the reap- 
trainer told me he had never heard of | pearance in our columns of the advertise- 
such a thing, but was successful by shoe- | ment of Kendall's Spavin Cure, It is up- 
ing just the opposite, but there were other | wards of a quarter of a century, possibly 
! 


. ROBERTS, Secretary. 





causes 


A STANDARD REMEDY. 





2:39 | Stand promi- 
|nence 


is suggested 


differences to be considéred, such as dis- years, s'nee the writer, as a boy, 





position, conformation, ete. One of this recalls having seen the advertisement of 
mare's sons, when shod as she was to | Kendall's Spavin Cure painted on Ss 
square him, immediately adopted the pace | father's stable door in Western Penn- 


and was a beautifully 
pacer. Aelse, 2:10%, to whom I gave a 
record of 2:01 as a three-year-old, was 
perfectly balanced with a 12-oz. toe-weight 
shoe in front and running plates behind. |settling up of every part of this country 
His own brother, also a pacer, was equal- |and to many foreign lands, This has only 
ly well balanced with 11 ozs. in front and | been its intrinsic 
12 behind. Another pacer did not square |worth. The Spavin Cure was not origin- 
away until she carried a rolled toe 16-oz, |ally quickly prepared and hurriedly ad- 
front shoe and an 1%-oz. with extended |vertised for immediate gain. Dr. Kendall 
heels behind. | made a study of the horse. He knew its 

One of the principal features of keep- | ailments And the prepartion grew out 
ing a horse balanced is in knowing when |of his knowledge of the horse's 
to make the necessary changes, for it is 


gaited and reliable |sylvania. It was then, as it is to-day, the 
approved remedy in that re- 
gion, and year by year it has widened its 


influence and gone with the horse to the 


one horse 








possible because of 


needs. 
It embodied what was known to be valu- 
undeniably a fact that, with colts espe- jable for the treatment of the many in- 
cially, a very small per cent continue |juries and ailments to which the horse is 
right with the same weight used to start |liable. Probably at first the commercial 
them. And the trainer is lucky who can, |spirit had no consideration in its prepara- 
intuitively or otherwise, make the proper |tion. If such is true, it 
changes: as they become necessary with- |g00d of the remedy. 
out unbalancing. cle of merit, and has the better stood the 
(To be continued.) | test of time. Certain it is that Kendall's 
Spavin Cure has witnessed the rise and 


argues for the 
It is purely an arti- 





BUY BROOD MARES. |fall of hundreds of horse remedies, whi'e 
jit still stands the standard remedy of its 
That there is a shortage of the right |kind. Its properties are peculiarly adapt- 


class of brood mares in Iowa, is becoming |ed to the cure of so great a number of 
more apparent every year. The quality of | horse injuries and disease that the bottles 
the horse stock of this state, and the en- |marked Kendall's Spavin Cure have 
tire West, is not, by any means, as good |rightfully found their way into nearly 
as it should be, says the “Spirit of the |every stable in the land. It is equally 
West.” The dam has a wonderful influ- jeffective for inflammation bruises and 
ence upon the offspring, and while -. is |soreness of any kind in the human body. 
true that not all the stallions are as good |Ask your druggist for Kendall's Spavin 
as they ought to be, they are greatly su- |Cure, or write the Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., 
perior to the brood mares, that is the |Enosburg Falls, Vt., to-day for their book 
number of good mares is entirely too jon the Horse and His Diseases. They send 
small to advance the production of high- |it free if you mention this paper. 

class horses. This is true with all the 
other breeds in Iowa, as well as with the 
American standard bred trotter. The best 
of well bred mares for the past few years, 
even when in foal by noted sires, have 
gone begging at many eastern as well as 
western sales. Without first-class we'l- 
bred brood mares no state or section of 
country can ever .ope to secure promi- 
nence «4s a breeding center. Iowa now 
stands at the head of the column of 
States in the production of horses. Hav- 
ing gained this distinguished honor, she 
should now make a special effort to be- 
come equally distinguished in the pro- 
duction of a superior class of horses. To 


BEST LINIMENT. 





Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 13th, 1902. 

Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Enosburg, Falls, 
Vt., Gentlemen: Will you kindly senu me 
one of your valuable books, “A Treatise 
on the Horse and His Diseases.” I have 
used your spayin cure for several years 
and find it to be one of the best liniments 
that could be put up. I am now using it 
on a fine little trotting horse that has 
Bone Spavin and it is doing fine. I am 
a great horseman and I havé cheerfully 
recommended your medicines to a great 
many of my brother horsemen, and, like 


bring about this object more attention |™yself, they all fully endorse it. Yours 
must be paid to the selection and pur- |'Tuly, : 

chase of more well-bred brood mares, WILLIAM JONES, 158 Central Ave. 
and those that are now in the state 





should be kept and bred to well-bred sta'- 
lions. 

The fact is that during the past few 
years too many well-bred young mares 
have gone east to the sale marts. 
The problem of successful horse breedin 


has never been thoroughly studied by a 


Shoeing Horses 


By R. Boyiston Hall. 


To close out last edition this book is of- 
fered at $1.00 cloth and 7 cents paper. 


and 








large per cent of men who have bred 


MISSOURI STATE FAIR RACES, 


FIRST DAY 





2:45 Trot 500 
2:35 Pace a 7-74 
SECOND DAY 
2:27 Trot Ss 500 
2:17 Pace 1000 

. THIRD DAY 
Free for all Pace , $500 
2:23 Trot 500 


Entries close June 2nd. 


Mo., is Secretary. 


And In Addition, One Running Race Each Day. 


i Usual conditions prevail. 
Meeting address J. R. RIPPEY, Secretary, 


AT SEDALIA, AUG. 18 to 23, INCLUSIVE. 


POURTH DAY 











3 years old or under—Pace 300 
BED BORG cvcdiigtiesindtcbecsevicotvcesoce 1000 
FPIPTH DAY 
2:23 Pace acces sense ceen eee MSOC 
2:20 Trot odenane ents 50C€ 
SIXTH DAY 
3-minute Trot pede coueves 820€ 
2:13 Pace ee soe 


sche close e This meeting falls in line with and becomes part of 
8. W. Mo. Cireuit, of six continuous weeks 


, of which Col. John D. Moore, Rich Hill, 
For full particulars of State Fair 
Sedalia, Mo. 








Bo. 1-8: Clase Trot.......cc.ccccccoes $1,000 
No. 2—2:30 Class Trot...........ccsccece 400 
No. Sie GD. TUR. cccocccsennccacces 400 
No, 43:18 Class Trot.........cccosccess 400 
Bo. F-82085 Claes Trot....ccccccccccccccs 400 
No. 11—3-year-old and under Trot..... 400 


Running Races same as last year. 


For Particulars and 


COLUMBIA, MO., RACES. 


No. 


6—2:35 Class Pace............cccs00- $1,000 
No. 7..2:25 Class Pace...............s0. 400 
No. 8—2:16 Class Pace................06- 400 
No. $—Free-for-All Pace cccvccee |= 
No. 10—3-year-old and under Pace.... 200 


Stakes close June 20. 


Conditions Address 


B. E. HATTON, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri. 











MOBERLY, MO., RACES. 
JULY 29, 30, 31 AND AUGUST 1. 
Best Mile Track and Finest Grounds in Missouri. Good Stalls and Plen'y of Water and Grass 
SPEED PROGRAM. 
$400 00 


First Day— 2:45 Trot .........sceeeeeee 1 Mile Novelty Race, 
BUEN EE céevascccesssessce 400 00 catch weight, $25 a 
%-Mile Dash ..........0.. 100 00 quarter ——oe 
© PUTO veccochecodaccss 100 00 5 Furlongs ........ - 100 0 
Qnd Day —2:28 Trot ........scsccccees $400 00 4th Day — 2:18 Trot ...+$400 00 
SIS POU. vcsanseschendabivas 400 00 Free-for-All Pace..... 400 00 
tt + ea 100 00 %-Mile Dash Le 00 
#% Furlongs .......+.++++- 100 00 All horses that have not been one, 
Third Day—2:23 Trot ..........ccceeees $400 00 two or three at this meeting. 
eee OD seven dicctitiestiss 400 00 %-Mile Dash ........... - 100 0 
Entries close June 2, American Trotting association rules to govern. Program 


will be arranged so that horse can start in two classes during the week if practicable. 
Entrance fee 5 per cent of purse; 2 per cent of which is to be paid when entry is 
made; and 3 per cent on first day of 1aces. 1 
be deducted from all money winners. E, 


An additional 5 per cent of stake will 
W. ROBERTS, Sec., Moberly, Mo. 








combined 


actors 


the buyer. 





THE LAFAYETTE STOCK FARM. 


The Leaders of High-Class Stallions in America. 


We import and sell more German Coach Stallions than al! othe. 
We imported more Germar Coach 
1897 than all others combined 
breed of German Coach Stallions, four importations in thirteen 
months, and another on the way 


Stallions from 1893 to 
We make a specialty of the great 


Our horses are all finished and high 


Two hundred Black Normans, German Coachers and Belgium 
Stallions on hand. 


Wecan suit any buyer in America. Terms to suit 


J. CROUCH & SON, 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA. 








in convection with Shorthorns and Berkshires. 


25 JACKS AND JENNETS. 


Am clearing out my entire herd at a bargain, for the reasonthat I have not the room to handle them 
Write for information. 


N. H. GENTRY, Sedalia, Mo. 












All barness, old or new, is made pliable and easy—will look better 
and wear longer—by the use of 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saves 
many times its cost by improved appearance and inthe cost 
of repairs. Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes. 


Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 

















STALLIONS. 








Limestone Valley Farm 


WOODSPRITE 7826, sire of Hall Frey 
2:18%, Miss Liter 2:18%, Woodchief 2:22\%, 
Lucy Tate 2:24%, Minnie Davis 2:26%; 5 
trotters. Sired by Nutwood 600; Dam 
Willie Wilkes 2:28, by George Wilkes 519, 
second dam Lady Southworth, by Mam- 
brino Patchen, third dam Puss Prall, by 
Mark Time. All three dams in the great 
brood mare list. $15 to insure mare }! 


oal. 

LIMESTONE ARTIST 989, 
Artist Montrose 51, dam Maud Wallace 
‘81, by Kentucky Bird, by Fayette Den- 
mark 60, by Washington Denmark 64 
second dam Brown Mary 139, by Vandal 
Denmark, by rince enmark Jr., 
Washington Denmark 64; $15 to insure 
mare in foal. 

LIMESTONE MAMMOTH _ 298, 
noted show and jennet jack, son of Su- 


perior Mammoth 12, the World's Fair 
premium jack, 1893, will be used for jen- 
nets only; $40 for jack colt; $20 for jen- 


net colt. Other good jacks for mares at 

usual rates. Good grass and water 6 cents 

ver day. Address L. M. ie EES & 
0. 


BONS. Smithton, Pettis Co., 

Breed to MONITOR RUSSELL, 38727, 
Sired by Alley Rusell, 2:22%, dam Mon- 
sulta, by Sultan, 2:24, if you want large, 


fine, stylish, reliable horses. He is ove 
16 hands, and is outstyled by few horses 





anywhere. You have but to look at him 
to admire him. Terms exceedingly lib- 
eral. Address 


D. S. Perdee, Walker, Vernon Co., Mo. 


RED ROY, 2:24 4 
"By Red Heart, 2:19, the sire of Chain 
Shot, 2: , and 11 others. Dam Lizzie 
C, with six in the list. RED ROY’S 
breeding is the best the land affords. 
is a race horse, and his get shows that 
he transmits speed to a remarkable de- 
ree. He will make the season at the 
einemann Farm, 20 miles from S8t. 
Louis, at $25, to insure mare in foal, due 
when mare shows to be in foal. Also 
Colts by Red Roy, 3 and 4 years old, for 
sale. Address HENRY HEINEMANN, 
Ballwin, Mo. 


PRODIGAL 2680—Son of Onward. Sea- 
son of 1902. For tabulated pedigree and 
terms address L., E. CLEMENT, Peirce City, Mo 


Colman Farm Stallions 


ELECTEER 31500, by Expedition. 2:15%, 
son of the great Electioneer. ed 
tion’s dam Lady Russell by Harold; sec- 
ond dam Miss Russell by Pilot, Jr., 
Lady Russell has four in the list, and is 
full sister to Maud §8., 2: . fecteer’s 
dam is Monitor Rose, by onitor 1327; 
second dam Bay Dixie, by Abdallah, Jr., 
son of Alexander’s Abdallah; third dam 
Dixie, 2:30 to wagon, by Pilot, Jr., 12 (full 
sister to Tackie, 2:26, dam of Pilot Me- 
dium). The doubling up of the blood of 
that great action controller, Pilot, Jr., 
combined with that of the great Election- 
eer, ought to make of LECTEER a 
most prepotent trotting sire. He is 15% 
hands, color brown, trotting action un 
surpassed. 


MONGRATTAN, by Grattan, 2:13 (the 
sire of Palmyra Boy, 2:07%, and Grattan 
Boy, 2:08), dam by Monitor 1327, the sire 
of Geo. Bennen, 2:17%, etc., etc., second 
dam by Abdallah, Jr., the sire of several 
in the list by Alexander’s Abdallah, the 
sire of Goldsmith Maid. Mongrattan is 
16 hands, bright bay, evoke style and 
with the best action. e took first pre- 
mium as roadster stallion in his class at 
the last St. Louis Fair. Both these stal- 
lions will stand for the season of 1902 at 
the Colman Stock Farm stables, at the 
head of Creve Coeur Lake, in St. Louis 














Send orders to author at No. 8 Exchange 
There has been no Place, Room 8, Boston, Mass. 


in ese terms will be rigidly ad- 
hered to. For further particulars address 
COLMAN STOCK FAR care of RU- 
RAL WORLD, St. Louis, Mo. 





|Mongold has a matinee race 
sired by |a very slow track of 2:26%4. He Is blooa 





MONGOLD, 28625, 


By Allandorf, 2:19%, the best-bred son 
of the great Onward, as his dam was that 
greatest of all brood mares, Alma Mater, 
the dam of Alcyone, Alcantara, etc., 
whose records as producing sires are un- 
surpased. Mongold’s dam is Monitor 
Rose, whose first, second and third dams 
are all in the great brood mare table. 
record on 


bay, 16 hands, heavy bone and body, and 
the best action and his colis cannot be 
beaten for size, style, etc. For terms ad- 
dress or call upon 


ROLLA C. BROWNLEE, Holden, Mo. 


Wilkesgold 26360, 


By Red Wilkes, who divides honors with 
Onward as a sire of speed—both by the 
great George Wilkes, 2:22. Red ilkes 
as sired over 100 with records better 
than 2:30, and has sired over 70 daughters 
that have produced sons and daughters 
with records better than 2:30. ilkes- 
gold’s dam is Monitor Rose, whose first, 
second and third dams have all produced 
better than 2:30 speed, and are all in the 
great brood mare table. Wilkesgold has 
a record of 2:34%, but has been timed in 
2:25 and is very speedy. He is a beauti- 
ful brown, 15% hands high, good bone and 
heavy quarters, blocky built. He will 
stand at my farm three miles north of 
Wentzville. For terms call agen or ad- 
dress H. H. EISENBATH, Josephville, 
St. Charles Co., Mo. 


Mondorf 22009, 


By Allandorf 2:19%, son of the great On- 
ward; Allandorf’s dam Alma 

most successful speed-producin: 
ter of Mambrino Patchen, havin 
of her get in the 2:30 list; Mondorf’ 
by Monitor 1327, a well-known sire of 
speed by Merchant, son of Belmont, 
both of their dam’s daughters of 

brino Chief. Mondorf is 
Wilksdorf 2:21. He is 16 hands, blood 
bay, great style, has a record of 2:34%, 
but has trotted in Matinee races better 
than 2:30. Will stand at very reasonable 
terms at my stables near Troy, Mo. Ad- 
arose, SHO H. MOORE, Troy, Lincola 

0., Mo. 


WILKESBY, 33333. 


One of the best-bred sons of the great 
Red Wilkes, dam Balloon, by the great 
Belmont, son of Alexander’s Abdallah; 
the best son of Hambletonian 10, will 
make the season of 1902 at my stables, at 
very reasonable terms. He is ever 16 
hands and has the fine style of the Bel- 
mont family. Address 


W. F. SCHADE, 
Pocahontas, Cape Girardeau Co., Mo. 


1902--MONWARD 18417-1902 


Sired by Hudson 2831, son of Kentucky 
Prince 247, son of Clark Chief 89. Hud- 
son's dam by Hambletonian 10. Mon- 
ward’s dam by Monitor 1327, sire of 
George Bennen, 2:17%; Queen T., 2:26%; 
Monitor Chippy, 2:27, etc., and the dams 
of Teah, 2:11%; Jim Ramey, 2:10%; Ma- 
jor Gentry, 2:24%, etc. Monward is a 
solid dark chestnut, 16% hands, of splen- 
did form, a great knee actor, has style 
and speed, and his colts fill the bill for 
any purpose the horse market demands. 
He is one of the best bred stallions, as 
well as one of the best individuals in the 
West. Call at my stable, or address Dr. 

















William Colman, Sterling, Kan. 
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er in farm homes. than in city homes. The 


latter have many attractions of a frivo- 
lous character, which divert soul from 
much reading. This is to be regretted 


when public libraries are offering, without 
and without price, books of every 
description. How the boys and girls of 
the farm would revel in such an oppor- 
tunity. Now, I will tell of a little library 
of the latest books which was secured in 
a rural district last winter. The teacher 
took the initiative, and he was ably sec- 
onded by a family in the community who 
were great readers and in which were two 
teachers. Each pledged himself or her- 
self to purchase one book and to en- 
deavor to get a friend to do the same. In 
less than a week more than a dozen books 
were secured, one woman of means con- 
tributing three. The books were not to 
be loaned outside the circle contributing 
the books until all of the members had 
the privilege of reading them. 
the 
make any disposition of his own book he 
or she wished. I think some 15 books were 
secured in this way, no one being at an 
expense of more than $1.50. Some of the 
books cost less. When a book had been 
read by all the circle there was a gen- 
eral discussion of it. Papers might have 
been prepared on the leading characters 
and on the literary style of each work, 
and club work done that would equal 
literary work by a city club. 

If 15 books, or even 10, well selected, 
are carefully read annually and their con- 
tents mentally digested no young man or 
woman, matter how remote from a 
city, need feel behind the age. We think 
this plan feasible in many rural communi- 


money 


any 


ties. 

The well-stored mind gets recognition, 
even if the dress skirt doesn’t have the 
regulation flare and the shirt waist the 
latest mode A last season's hat will 
never hide a young man’s bra‘n that is 
up-to-date in literature. If money is ac- 
quired the hatter will easily furnish the 
swell hat, but a well stored mind isn’t 
obtained on order. 

The advertising columns of good publi- 
eations and the leading magazines will 
enable one to know what the reading 
world is interested in. Watch such op- 
portunities and strive to interest your 


companions along this line. If interest is 

awakened self-denial will secure some 

good reading matter for the rest hours 
of our farmer boys and girls this sum- 

mer. MRS. MARY ANDERSON. 
Caldwell Co., Mo 
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If Ina 


May will send me her address I | 
will send her some star flower seeds and 
tell how to cultivate them. 


{ cannot resist telling you now that my 


Ragweed boy has joined the church and | 
been baptized. 

Dear Gram, that beautiful Christmas | 
gift I have framed. It stands on the 


mantel. I believe I will tell how I did it; 
maybe some one would like to fix one like 
it. I stretched some fine white muslin 
over a cardboard, enough larger than the 
picture to give a good margin. Then I 
laid a perforated pattern of leaves on the 
margin and rubbed it with powder, took 
up the pattern and traced it with a pen- 
cil, then painted the leaves green. I 
placed the photo inside this wreath of 
leaves and put it under glass in a gilt 
and walnut frame, and I had a fit setting 
for the picture. Wherever I go in the 
room the eyes of Gram and Margret fol- 





HOW’S THIS! 





We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of catarrh that cannot be 
eured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo,O. 

‘We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
<heney for the last 15 years, and believe 
aim perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 
West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, To- 

ledo, O. 

Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, 

Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system. Price 75c per 
bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testimonials 
free. 

Halls Family Pills are the best. 


Wholesale 


After this | 





lately from one of her acquaintances, and 
also that two beautiful daughters add a 
charm to her home. As school girls we 
used to remark that Will and Belle 
se well suited in fine principles. That has 
been a score of years ago. When lI tolua 
relation, who has since become a Chris- 
tian, and of whom a member of the 
church wished that we only had a dozen 
such workers as she is, when talking of 
Mrs. C.’'s articles, she said: “Do you re- 
member the time she tried to convert 
us?’ I was pleased to say I did not, and 
think the other Belle was the guilty per- 
son. A belief still remains, that years 
have not changed, that the soul is private 
property, over which an all-wise Creator 
has supreme control, MARTHA. 
St. Clair Co., Il. 
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owner of the book was privileged to | 


THE VALUE ®OF PBANUTS AS A 
| FOOD. 

Dr. BE. T. Lewis of Woolworth, Tenn., 
says in the ‘Medical World’ (April, 
| 1899) : 
| “IT have lived for 25 years in what is 
|known as the ‘Burnt District’ of Tennes- 
| see, 


where the famous Tennessee red pea- 
raised by the 
s. These 

| people, raw 
ithe vines, 
jing hogs 

|I have 


nuts are thousands of bush- 
freely eaten by the 
as they are picked from 
and also form a staple for feed- 
and fowls. In all the 

lived in this section I 
| Seen of croup or quinsy 
jchildren who had free 
jnut patch, 





nuts 
just 


are 


have never 
a case 
access to the 
a single case of hog quinsy 
jor chicken where these animals 
jhad all they wanted of the succulent nut, 
|In roasting the nuts, the oil is evaporated, 
land I attribute the apparent healthful 
|tion of the nuts to the oil which exists 
j unchanged in them when eaten raw.” 
Peanuts contain more 
| for pound than beefsteak, 
jfound by experience 
j; by having free « 
eating liberally 
| little, any, 
| One 


pea- 
nor 


gapes 


ac- 


and I have 





1ccess to the 
of them every 
if meat is desired. 
physician is reported to have cured 
|two young ladies of consumption by feed- 
ing them all the raw peanuts they could 
assimilate, and having them drink freely 
of cider vinegar, and this Dr. Lewis, in 
the March numiber, 1902, of the ‘‘Medical 
World,” tells of some wonderful consump- 
tion cures, which he attributes to the cli- 
mate, but it would be interesting to know 
how much was due to the benefit of the 
humble, but palatable peanut. 
The peanut is easily grown, 
much the same 
is given to Irish potatoes, and with care- 
ful cultivation will yield a large amount 
}of nuts and fodder, too, which, if prop- 
erly cured, is readily eaten by the stock. 
lon a plot of ordinary clay upland, 40x100 
|feet, I raised 15 bushels of nuts, and had 
la load of hay that resembled clover 
{One hundred hills, 
{hill, will yield an 


peanuts, and 
day, but 


requiring 





of two plants to the 
average of one bushel, 


400 kernels, or enough for 200 hills. 

The paie red, or Virginia, peanut, yields 
the most, but is the most difficult to har- 
vest, as the nuts grow out to the end of 
the roots, and one must use a potato 
fork to dig them. While the Spanish, or 
deep red, variety all grow in a ‘‘nest”’ di- 


rectly under the plant, and in loose soil 
can be pulled up. They are richer in oil 
than the other variety, being the kind 


used in the manufacture of peanut but- 
ter, which is said to be an excellent sub- 
stitute for the dairy product. It is made 
by roasting the nuts and grinding them, 
for which purpose small handmills are 
made which can be had together with the 
roaster for $5 to $7. 
MISS ANNIE HOFFARTH. 
Texas Co., Mo. 


GETTING RID OF RATS. 





Common green copperas, pulverized, 
and thrown pretty plentifully about 
where the rats travel and also in their 
holes so they must walk over it, will ef- 
fectually drive them away, where traps, 
poisons and cats fail to dislodge the 
pests. The copperas makes their feet sore 
and they will speedily leave. This rem- 
edy has proven so entirely successful that 
it is a pleasure to make it known.—Coun- 
try Gentleman. 


A forgiveness ought to be like a can- 
celled note, torn in two and burned up, 
so that it can never be shown against the 
man.—Henry Ward Beecher. 





were, 
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| 





| well. 


| 
} 


time that | 


| 


jof sunshine, 
'a comfortable 


| change 
among the | 
| jewels 


Mothers will find “‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
up’’ the best remedy for Children Teething. 
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A STRANGER. 


RURAL WORLD for 
to join 
me to 


I have read the 
several years and have wanted 
your Circle. Will you welcome 
your cozy corner? 

I agree with Mrs. Anderson and Pearl 
in saying children should study grammar, 
and if we will correct each other at home 
we will soon learn to speak correctly. 

We should do all we can to make moth- 
er comfortable. If you don't live at home 
you can be kind to her and remember her 
on her birthday by sending her a present 
and writing, if you can’t go home to see 
her. Mother has a hard time, and 
younger hands can often do many chores 
for her that she will appreciate. Some 
day she will get old and leave the earth, 
then you will be glad to know that you 
made her life pleasant. 

It was a hard winter on stock 
ple, but we have had enough to eat 
stock around here looks well, considering 
the winter. The pastures look ng 
green now, and we are having plenty of 
rain and water. The wheat ‘ooks very 
With health who should not be 
thankful? We should all be thankful for 
what we have and not be wanting more. 

I love country life and would not 
places with my city cousin who 
lives in a fine house and dresses in laces, 
and satins. With fresh air, plenty 
shade trees, flowers and 
house, a kind husband and 


an 


are 


nice 


healthy children, who would change 
{homes with city cousins? If it is God’s 
will may the editor be spared many years 
to send us his paper. 


nutriment pound | 


and observation that 


method of cultivation as | 


hay. | 


jand one-half gallon of nuts will contain | 





Lincoln Co., Mo COUSIN 


VIOLET. 


TO GET RID OF * FLIES. 


One of the greatest pests the California 


jhousekeeper has to deal with is flies. 
|The following from an exchange gives a 
simple and not unpleasant means of 
keeping them out of the house: 

We all know how flies settle upon a 
screen door in rainy weather, or upon 
|those of the kitchen in any weather, 


waiting for an opportunity to slip in as 
soon as it is opened. If a cloth dipped 


and peo- | 





ATTENTION 


To physical warnings will 
often prevent a. serious 
illness. When there are 
oppressive fullness after 
eating, bitter risings, 
belching, headache, dizzi- 
ness, nervousness. with 
physical and mental slug- 
gisiness, prompt atten- 
tion should be given to 
the condition of the diges- 
tive and nutritive sys- 
tems. Not all these 
symptoms will occur at 
once or in any single 
case, but any one of them 
indicates a disordered 
condition of the stomach 
and other organs of diges- 
tion and nutrition. 

A prompt cure of these 
conditions will be effected 
by the timely use of Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery. It heals dis- 
eases of the stomach and 
other organs of digestion 
and nutrition, perfectly 
and permanently, Many 
diseases, seemingly re- 
mote from the stomach, 
have their origin in a 
diseased condition of the 
organs of digestion and nutrition. *Golden 
Medical Discovery” cures through the 
stomach diseases which have their origin 
in a diseased condition of the stomach. and 
hence diseases of liver, lungs, heart and 
other organs are cured by use of the " Dis- 
covery.” It contains no alcohol, neither 
opium, cocaine, or other narcotic. It is a 
true temperance medicine. 

Accept no substitute for “Golden Med- 
ical Discovery.” There is nothing else 
“just as good.” 

“I was a total wreck—could not sleep or eat,” 
writes Mr. J. O. Beers, of Berryman, Crawford 
Co., Mo. “For two years I tried medicine from 
doctors but receiv ea very little benefit. I lost 
flesh and strength, was not able to do a 
day's work. I commenced taking Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery, and when I had 
taken one bottle I could aise = my appetite 
was wonderfully improved. ave taken five 
bottles and am still tee § : 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure con- 
stipation by curing the cause. They do 
not beget the pill habit. 








phide, evaporating, forms a gas which 
penetrates to every portion of the hill 
and destroys all the inhabitants. 

In using carbon bisulphide it should be 
remembered that it is very inflammable. 
Care should be taken not to use it near 
a fire of any kind, even a lighted pipe or 
cigar being unsafe while handling this 
chemical. 

In the house the nest is liable to be in 
some beam or timber, and when found 
can be destroyed by injecting kerosene or 
benzine into the holes by which the ants 
enter. If it is impossible to find the nest, 
food may sometimes be protected by 
| are wing a heavy chalk line around it, or 
|by sprinkling powdered cloves around 
dishes to be protected. 
attract ants to them, and if these are 
thrown into boiling water when the ants 
are thick on them, many may be killed. 
Sliced lemon and onion scattered about 
pantry have been reported as 
keeping away ants. 

The only permanent remedy is to 
|and destroy the nest and the queen. 
|matter how many outside 
the forces will soon be 


| long as the 





shelves 


find 
No 
are destroyed, 
recruited again, as 
nest remains 


SIMPLE 





REMEDIES 


CUTS.—Apply 
which will 
soreness. Strips 
theh used, 
cut exposed 

CROUP 
relieve 
all the 


of 
the pain 
of court 
leaving a 


spirits 
relieve 


turpentine, 
and prevent 
plaster may 
portion of the 


be 


In croup, 
a child 
passages 
jare cleared. The 
}pelled and the 
| divided nature's 
|say, the child 
j will lie down sleep same re- 
sult follows when a child stuffed up 
with a cold or dangerously ill with capil- 
jlary bronchitis. The act of hearty vom- 
| iting has an excel'ent and speedy effect 
| Give a teaspoonful of syrup of ipecac 
j}and repeat every half-hour until the child 


syrup of 
rapidly. 

in the 
mucus 
muscular 
attention, 
breathes 
and 


will 
vomits, 
involved 
being thus ex- 
effort having 
we might 
freely 


ipecac 
| 


When it 


region 


as 

more 

The 
is 


and 





| vomits 
| GOOD SECURITY. 
| 
“Mister, do you lend money here?’ 
asked an earnest young voice at the 


office door. 

The lawyer turned away from his desk, 
confronted a clear-eyed, poorly dressed 
ad of twelve years, and studying him 
keenly for a minute. ‘Sometimes we do 
—on good security,” he said gravely. 

The little fellow explained that he had a 
chance ‘“‘to buy out a boy that’s cryin’ 
papers.’’ He had half the money required, 
but he needed to borrow the other fif- 
teen cents. 

“What security 
the lawyer. 


ean you offer?’’ asked 


and drew out 


a bit of calico. It was a cheaply 


as the young borrower departed. 

“You think that I know nothing about 
him,’ smiled the lawyer. “I know that 
he came manfully, in what he supposed 
to be a business way, and tried to ne- 
gotiate a loan instead of begging the 
money. I know that he has been under 
good influences or he would not have 
signed that pledge, and that he does not 
hold it lightly or he would not have 
cared for it so carefully. I agree with 
him that the one who keeps himself from 
such things has a character to offer as a 
security.""—Christian Observer. 


To clean hair brushes, rub them in dry 
Indian meal unt'l the ofl and dust are ex- 
tracted. 


Egg shells crushed and shaken in glass 
bottles half filled with water will cleanse 
them quickly. 

Towe's with handsome bright borders 
should never be boiled, nor left to stand 
in very hot water. 


“De man dats risin’ in life,"’ said Uncle 
Eph, ‘“‘doan hab no chance foh takin’ fings 
easy. Yoh kaint coast yoh bysickle up 
hill.” 





Sponges soaked in sugar and water will | 


The boy's brown hand.sought his pocket | 
a paper, carefully folded in | 
printed | 


| salt, 
| ashes, 
| dered 


pledge against the use of intoxicating | 
liquor and tobacco. 

As respectfully as if it had been the 
deed to a farm, the lawyer examined it, 
accepted it, and handed over the required 
sum. 

A friend who had watched the trans- 
action with silent amusement, laughed 


}salt brine. 





apple, mildew and rot finish the grapes; 
a multitude of insects sting and destroy, | 
and the drouth takes everything that is 
| left. But our faithful friend has come 
}through it all, laid just as many eggs, 
| hatched just as many chickens, and is the 
best dividend payer on the farm. 

To attain success it is important that 
the work be carried on in a business-like 
manner, Set your standard high and work 
up to it. Give your poultry plant as much 
thought and attention as any other de- 
partment on your farm, keeping in mind 
that you can get returns from your poul- 
try the year round. But it means work 
combined with common sense, and clean, 
dry quarters is the secret of health in 
your flock. 

Early in the spring let them range on 
|the strawberry bed, almost up to th: 
time of ripening. After the last pick ng 
let them clean up the patch. They will 
|destroy a multitude of insects. It has 
jbeen noticed that in orchards where | 
poultry are confined that the trunks of 
}the trees seem to have a much healthier 
appearance than the trees in orchards not 
|So cared for, and that there is less imper- 
fect fruit. 

In the plum orchard they are the best 
;cure for the curculio. A good plan for 
}small orchards at least is to go from tree 
;to tree every morning as soon as the dew 
jis off the leaves, jar the trees, call the 
chickens, and they will do the rest. In 
short, they are the enemy of whatever 
destroys plant life. As for the weeds and 
seeds they eat, how can we estimate the 
good they do in this line. For early risers 
they beat us all. 

The breed that the most profitable 
for the fruit grower depends on several 
conditions. For one’s preference or fancy 
|for some particular kind, has much to do 
with one's We seldom succeed 
with anything we dislike. 
fowls are to be kept in confinement or 
jallowed free range is another. Do you 
|want eggs or broilers? Fancy stock or 
common? For myself I prefer Light 
Brahmas or Plymouth Rocks. The for- 
mer first for the reason that they stand 
confinement and cold weather better; 
lower fences required; less subject to dis- 
;ease; make good winter layers; average 
jin weight when full grown about 11 
| pounds, so when you market your surplus 
'stock you have something to sell. They 
jlay about as many eggs and larger. 
Seven generally average a pound. They 
jare, however, rather poor sitters. 
| For one who has had experience with 
| poultry would advise that full b‘ooded 
stock be kept of whatever breed you se- 
lect. The cost of keeping is the same, 
but the returns very much larger. 

We must therefore conclude that the 
American hen is a necessary adjunct to 
all well regulated fruit farms, and we 
cannot afford to do without her. 





} 


is 


success, 


PRESERVATION OF EGGS. 
At the 
|tion the 


jtive for 


Rhode Island Experiment Sta- 
value was tested as a preserva- 
eggs of water glass, dry table 
limewater and salt brine, vaseline, 
gypsum, powdered sulphur, pow- 
sulphur and sulphur fumes, per- 
|}manganate of potash, salicylic acid and 
| Some of the eggs used were 
fertile, others infertile. 
ductions drawn 
follow: 

“Of the different methods tested {in this 
series of experiments the old way of us- 
ing slaked lime and salt brine proved to 
be very effectual, and has also the ad- 
vantage of being inexpensive. It is also 
not difficult to practice. For a period of 
a few weeks only, smearing the eggs with 
vaseline, or almost any clean, greasy sub- 
stance may be used. For a period of a 
few months only, packing in dry table 
salt is worthy of recommendation. Of all 
the substances experimented with, the 
water glass solution proved most worthy 
of commendation. The experiments show- 
ed that the water glass solution could be 
reduced to 3 per cent and still retain its 
preserving quality. Water glass can be 
obtained of druggists at from 40 to 60 
cents per gallon. It is easily manipu- 
lated and the solution may be repeatedly 
used. The eggs should be completely im- 
mersed in the solution, and if any eggs 
float, an inner cover which will sink them 
below the surface of the liquid should be 
used. In several tests where the eggs 
were placed in stone jars inverted saucers 
were used for this purpose. The expense 


from the investigations 


Whether the | 


The general de- | 





Wyandotte also B. P. Rocks, Buff oryltatonn 
} Pekin Ducks. We are booking egg orders now. 5 
| regular and apenas prizes won at three shows. 


‘ite f irew 
hae SOHN A . SHAW, Box 55, McKittrics. Mo. 





R. exclusively. 
CLARK BROWN, Union, Mo. 


7 ees from Bde Holland Turkeys and Black 
rs. J. H, Price, Clarksville, Mo, 








ight grand yards of SILVER, GOLD- 
EGGS tN" we ANDOT TES 3, BRONZE TURKEYS. 
83 pe i, ‘+ r ° CREEL, Carroll- 
ton, ,R. per, 30 


B.P. ROCKS Saa'brea'trom the best strains. 


$1.25 for 15, $2.00 fo 
Bees 8 


for 30. 
rEY, Knox ‘City, Mo. 
From thrifty, farm-raised White Plymouth 
EGGS ores 1. 
| $1.00 per 15. $1.8 


liver Spangled Hamburgs at 

5 per 30. All my birds are scored 

and I guarantee a reasonable hatch of chicks 
epieel of the breed 


THOM VICKERS 
VERNON ©O. WALKER, MO. 


REGS From first Class B. P. Rocks, large and 
od layers, Pp are to T5c for 15. 
was |W. YLOR, Sauissury, Mo. 


J. A. & W. S. HARRISON, 


Manutacturers of 


ese SUPPLIES 


FRUIT GROWERS, 
POULTRY and 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


| BEE KEEPERS 
HENRY, ILL. 


| 
25 cards beautifully yeitet, 12¢; 3 
dozen fancy printed in gold, 25e; 50 


‘CARDS cards printed, with card case 50c. 


| WILLIAM H. Sirs, 515 West 173rd St., N. Y. City. 
\for the water glass at 60 cents per gallon 
would amount to about two-thirds of a 
|eent per dozen eggs. This does not in- 
clude the expense of the jar or other re- 
ceptacles, which may be of stoneware, 
glass or wood.” 


GOOD 


ones io 


























ENDORSEMENT. 


Jennings, 3, Mo., April 2, 1902. 
Mr. W. F. Chamberlain, Proprietor 
“Chamberlain’s Perfect Chick Feed,” 

| Kirkwood, Mo. 
| Dear Sir: I have been using ‘““Chamber- 


|lain’s Perfect Chick Feed’’ for more than 
|a year, and I cannot recommend it too 
highly. I have used it with marked suc- 
cess in raising very young chicks. In 
February of this year I got fifty chicks 
out of an incubator hatching, and have 
lost but one up to the present time. The 
chicks are always hungry for ‘“‘Chamber- 
lain’s Perfect Chick Feed,” but the 
amount they eat is more than repaid by 
their healthy condition and fine growth. 
I have noticed particularly that chicks 
fed on this feed become plumper and 
heavier than any I have ever fed on corn 
and wheat or on other prepared poultry 
food. They soon learn to like ‘‘Chamber- 
lain’s Perfect Chick Feed." I offered 
some chicks three days old some corn 
meal after having fed them ‘“Chamber- 
lain’s Perfect Chick Feed" the day be- 
|fore, and they would not touch the corn 
meal, but as soon as ‘“‘Chamberlain’s 
Perfect Chick Feed" was offered them 
they gave evidence of a good appetite. 
Respectfully, 


WHITEWASH. 





There is more virtue in whitewash for 
|the poultry house than most people are 


willing to credit. There are two ways to 


apply wh'itewash to a poultry house. 
One is with a brush, and the other with 
|a spray pump. These pumps are obtain- 


able almost anywhere now, and are the 
|best implements for putting on white- 
wash, says the “Texas Stockman.”’ The 
jsides and ceiling of the poultry house 
|should be given an application of white- 
|wash, The roosts and nest boxes should 
| not be neglected. The whitewash should 
|be of the consistency of thick cream, and 
it will be found a good plan to put some 
kerosense in each pailful. Mites can be 
kil'ed and lice will not survive where a 
frequent and thorough application of 
whitewash is given. One can put on some 
old slip of a garment, an old hat, and 
with spray pump can, in a few minutes, 
have a good application of whitewash 
that will make everything sweet and 
clean. What falls on the floor will make 
a good floor itself when mixed with the 
hard dirt or coal ashes, or whatever ma- 
terial the floor is made. Make free use 
of whitewash from now on during the ac- 
tive season of lice and mites, and see how 
few of them will be found at the close of 
the season. The fight against vermin 
must be persistent and continuous. One 
application will be good as far as it goes, 
but it is inadequate. 

The announcement of the guaranteed 
cure for hog and chicken cholera by the 
German Remedy Co., 315-16 Fullerton 
buf'cing, St. Louis, should be noted. 








Chamberlain’s Perfect Chick Feed. 


Stan ds alonerecognizes no com — and is the 
only original dry feed. Facto ign it. Louis 
fre — erase added at al istributing points. 

mberlain’s Chick Feed will raise every one of 
veer little chicks. 


W.F. CHAMBERLAIN, Kirkwood, Mo. 


BARBED PLYMOUTH en exclusively; 


Thom aoe a oe Eges $2 per 
. R. JON s, Ashland, Mo. 


8S FOR HATCHING. 
High- nanan Black Langshans $1, 15; M. B. Tur- 
keys $2. ‘ive — Geese 











$1, 6. 
ARVIN, Roanoke, Mo. 
"Good gam and 8.8. Ham 
ame at me. 


BUFF ROCKS, & Dares 
YNES. Ames, Tl] 
EGGS FROM TT] pr BIRDS 


White Wremeattes, Pure Duston $2.50 per 15, $4.00 
per 30; B. Rock, pen 1, $1.50 per 15, $2.50 per 30,free 
range $1 per 16, $4.00 per 100. Pekin Ducks, extra 
large. per ead 27. Poor hatches dup- 
lleated at one- =halt pric 

MRS. G, F. T SCOTT, Winfield, Mo. 


ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 
Farm grome. Eggs for hatching; 15 Eggs 7ic, 


100 Eggs 
wit RADCLIFFE, Box 77, Williamsfield, I). 











Pure Breed B. ae For Sale 
By Mrs. W.H. CARTWRIGHT Sp r Alton, Il! 
Fresh and well packed Orders ooked as re- 


ceived; $1.00 per 15, $1.50 per 30. 


PURE BLACK BREASTED RED GAMES. 
Cockerels $1.50, Hens $1.00, Trio, 83. 
_—, in season, $1.00 per 13. 


Mrs. L.. M. MONSEES, 
LIMESTONE’ VALLEY FARM, SMITHTON, MO 


$5.00 Buys 100 Eggs. 
$1.25 One Sitting...#2.00 Ten Turkey Eggs 
Brown Leghorn, hite Leghorn, Barred Rock, 
White Rock, Black Minorca and Bronze Turkeys 
Stock for Sale. Circular free. Write 

E. W. GEER, Farmington, Mo. 

Eg 


2s for Hatching. 

White Langshans, 8. L. Wyandottes, S.C. 
B. Leghorns, Buff Cochins, G. Seabright 
Bantams, M. B. Turkey and White China 
Geese. 
J. M. STONE, Box 30, Hinton, Mo. 


LECHORN ECCS 


From he greatest a strain on earth. 8.C 
Brown and White Leghorn Eggs 75c per setting, FF 
per 100. 














W. P. Chamberlain, Kirkwood, Mo. 


ioniba Famtiin HAkoy BARRED ROCKS 


Bay 
reed Bu 


Rapenthe Poutiry Ranch, Row Ploresee, Mo. 


for hi ane ere fro’ 1 ize- wi fas 
E or hatching, per 15, m ¥. - win 

Lt Brahmas, 8. L. Wyandottes, scores 91 to % 
Right dealing. Hw. TE REED, Camp point, ti 


we cE ey er Prize-winters at Mo. State 
Show; Buff Rocks (Burdick); good surface and 
under color; Eggs reasonable. Mrs. L. Mumpower, 


Chillicothe, Mo. 
pase.’ -WINNING Light Brahmas, Barred Ply. 
, 8. C. Leg and Brown Leghorns. Stock 
for sale; “ieees 31 
RYENS B 


BROS., 
4980 Kemper pert) St. Louis,Mo.;J.8. Mertens, judge 


Mammoth Blue Barred Rocks, cocks 121bs, 
hens 8 to 111-2 lbs; oe pve ll bgp score to 
93 1-2; $2 per 15; 86 per4 per 16. 

MRS’ JOHN L GAISER, C Gharleston. il. 




















B P Rock Silver Gray Dorkins, M. B. Tur- 
~ 8, key Eggs se season. 
P. 8. Duncan. Perrin, 
is Pt A 8. O. Brown Leghorns ~hge Barred 
grow 
RS. wv A. WALTEKS 
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Chicago, IIl., 





your sitting hen liberally and powder 
again after she leaves her chickens. Any 
good insecticide will do. Powder the 
chicken again in a few weeks and possi- 
bly yet again before they are feathered 
out. If your chicks look ragged and 
droopy, or as if the moths had suddenly 
gone to eating feathers, look for lice. 
They will ruin the chicks if you do not 
get rid of them, says Annie L. Rodgers 
in “Farmers’ Friend.” Keep your coops 
as clean as possible, look out for soaking 
rains, supply plenty of grass, fresh air, 
pure water and sunshine, and, if, as be- 
fore mentioned, your parent stock was 
hardy and vigorous, your percentage of 
loss should be small, except it be through 
devastation from vandals outside the 
poultry yard. 
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The Pig Pen 








r hy st'to Lt tty Ro pain or reutiing. fopay 
re sent 
unt 1" our av., St. auest 
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cAee, 

—_—_—— 
RSEYS; 7 os” Bes 

URBOC JE ty. * thy ad 


x. ss0DbY rmstrong, Moe Toward Oo. 


“IMPROVED fag WHITES. 


taken for Spria ign fees large, 
ooh, “prize-winning anim "Sis reason- 
ole Call on or write to 
H. RAUSCHER & SON, Ashton, Mo. 


~~ pOLAND=-CHINAS. 


— 0 pine by U. 8. Chief Tecumseh 24 
160-LB. PIGS Perfect I Know, Ohief Perfection 
28, 6. Bla Chiefs Rival ¢ yeDE stn. b 
4 is = SPot t. Jacob, Ill., near St. Louis. 


————- 
lle Herd—Poland Ohinas 

Se ‘3 Shier Pes Pertection @nd and Tecum- 
deanna at mod. pts Ernest.W. Wallen, Monett,Mo. 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 


the best strains of Poland-China 
Fe sree ft pe cattle and Plymouth Rock Shicks. 
Young stock" stock for sale at all 


FOR FOR SALE 


= ot supply, mr rT ot 
fyi. COOPER & NEPHEWS, 


























at reasonable prices P. C’s of winter 
and a opeteg farrow and one good Ty 


eggs eleven for %3.00 
Wager srata. Barred r Plysesath Rock eggs fif- 
wz for $1.00. 


_ A. JONES, BR. B. 8, Pawnee, Ill. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 
ble 2 HERDS retin A 
ings crated. Write for i rey . ames, 1. 


Duroc-Jersey and my Hogs! presai 
—— ae guarantees WAGENEE. Pana Til” 


ae JERSEYS---40 


4 Sows and Gilts of Best Strains. 
Ot Bred Sows “G RICHARDS, Sturgeon, Mo. 
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POLAND-CHINAS. rece" ate 


idual merit combinal. G1 
k f0N, Carmi, White Co., ot 








DEED 
HOG REMEDY 


PREVENTS & CURES DISEASE 


Kills lice, removes Worms, produces 
flesh, cures mange, canker and indiges- 
tion ata cost of 5 cents a hog a year. 

The original and only remedy oy use on out- 
side and inside of hogs, which does the work 
without injury to theanimal, At dealers 
or by express, , $2.50 per gallon. 
Special prices in quantities, 


MOORES 





Book—“Care of Hogs,” Pree. Address, 
y 1501 Genessee St., 
MOORE CHEMICAL 6O., Kansas City, Mo. 














eas STEWART’S ee 


SHEEP SHEARING 
p MACE 


pare he ighest and ph ty hoe at 


1902 Model, ine | $450 


price te 
st ny ith the 
will ra w 
Ske wonderful Shear 
come se papetien with the "505.00 Power Machine. No 
heep or more can oes © shear by hand 
even though the work be done aoe Don't 
butcher your sheep. Shear wi' ith this machine, and get 
ONE POUND WOOL EXTRA PER HEAD. 
Will more than cover the whole cost ori shearing. 
~~ 








8 will save 
CHICACO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO., 
8? La Salle Ave.- Chicago. it, 











PURE BREEDS. 





The farmer who tacks his faith to scrub 
hogs usually gives as his excuse for do- 
ing so, that it is the feed that generally 
makes the hog. He is partly right; it is 
good feeding and good care that makes 
the good hog, but feed and care will not 
make a good hog out of a scrub. It is 
true that enough feed and care for long 
nough time will make a tolerably good 
porker out of a scrub, but the process is 
ontinued so long that he is never @ 
rofitable hog. The economy of good 
breeds is the shortness of the time from 
the farrowing to the pork barrel. The 
chief difference between the scrub and 
the well-bred hog is that the well-bred 
hog will respond readily to good feeding, 
nd the scrub will not. Neglect and star- 
will soon convert well-bred hogs 
) scrubs, but good care and feed will 
t make a serub equal to the well-bred 
hog. Yesterday I slaughtered a _ full 
blood Chester White pig just 229 days old, 
nd it dressed 198 pounds. This pig was 
unt of a litter of eight, and did not 
good show until it was taken off 
ow at eight weeks old, when it 
d only twenty pounds. A pig at 
ee with a good chance should weigh 
it thirty-five pounds. It readily re- 
treatment and grew 
I feel quite sure that one 
best pigs would have averaged one 
day for each day that it lived. 
b cannot be made to do this, writes 
egg in the “‘Epitomist.” 

Many farmers seem to have a notion 
ross-bred animals and mongrels are 
than full bloods; I fail to see why 
full bloods are more uniform and 

make a better showing. In crossing an- 

‘S my experience is that the defects 

th are more likely to be transmitted 
© young than the good qualities, and 
the prepotency of both breeds is destroyed 
Without giving anything of value in re- 
Some claim that prices of breeding 
‘tock are so high that they cannot af- 
keep full bloods, but if they expect 
© cross-bred hogs they must have 
ods to start with. It is better to 
scrubs up if we cannot afford full 
but in this case full blood males 
‘(lways be used. I am often asked, 
is the best breed? I breed Chester 
and think them the best practical 
= Tor me, but I have nothing against 
' good breeds. A Poland China or a 
e will likely make as much pork 
feed consumed as the Chester, 
do not usually farrow as large 
and especially the Poland China 
as good a milker. The farmer who 

‘s some one of the standard breeds 

keeps them pure is more likely to 

pride in his hogs, and he will give 
better care than he would mongrels 
“crubs. He is not to be blamed for 
for he is likely to get pay for his 


ation 


get 





good 
st, but 


ir? 


1 ble 








There fs more in the feed than in the 
. in the producing of wholesome 
ormed pork. 


‘is in the variety of food rather than 
quality and quantity that promotes 
n and health. 


ges} 


FEEDING RAPE TO HOGS. 





We have frequently advised our read- 
ers to sow a small area of rape, on the 
ground that it furnished one of the cheap- 
est foods for farm animals. We are 
pleased at this time to present our read- 
ers with a summary of some experiments 
conducted at the Wisconsin Station for 
the purpose of ascertaining the value of 
rape as a hog food. Twenty hogs were 
used in the first experiment, which were 
divided into two lots. At the beginning 
of the experiment they were eight months 
old, the feeding lasting for a period of 
seventy-six days. Each lot of ten hogs 
was fed a mixture of corn and shorts, but 
in’ one case ten of them had access to 
rape. During the feeding period the hogs 
that received grain alone consumed 3,138 
pounds, while the lot which received rape 
consumed 2,076 pounds. The gain .was 
practically the same in each instance. 
The result of this experiment indicated 
that the value of rape, based upon the 
saving of grain effected, was equal to 
3,318 pounds of grain during the feeding 
period of seventy-six days, says the 
“Homestead.” 

Another experiment similar to the one 
just reported indicated that the acre of 
rape when fed to hogs effected a saving, 
or was equivalent to 2,217 pounds of grain. 
Forty hogs six months’ old were used 
in the experiment to determine the com- 
parative value of clover and rape, with 
the result that the hogs fed rape gave an 
average daily gain of .87 pounds, while 


age daily gain of .78 pounds. It required 


439 pounds of grain to produce a hundred 


pounds of live we'ght on hogs which re- 
ceived clover, while only 391 pounds of 
grain were required to produce a gain of 
100 pounds in the hogs that received rape. 
Another experiment in which thirty- 
four hogs were used was conducted along 
the same line as the first one reported. 
During the twelve weeks the experiment 
was in progress the seventeen hogs which 
were fed grain alone ate 278 pounds more 
feed than the seventeen that received 
grain and rape, while at the same time 
the lot which was fed grain only gained 
217 pounds more in live weight. In this 
instance it required 420 pounds of feed to 
produce 100 pounds of gain in the lot fed 
rape and 437 pounds in the lot fed grain 
alone. During the period a saving of 634 
pounds of grain was effected by usingrape 
as a supplement. According to this ex- 
periment the value of rape as a feed for 
hogs amounted to $14.20 per acre. 

It will be observed that experiments 
somewhat similar gave results showing 
cunsiderable variation. However, it will 
be seen in every instance that rape effect- 
ed a considerable saving of the more ex- 
pensive grains, the result showing the 
value of rape to vary from $14.20 to $26.56 
per acre. 


WHEN BROOD SOWS SHOULD BE 





Many farmers and breeders, thinking 
their brood sows too old for longer ser- 
vice, market them when they are just in 
their prime. The age of brood sows has 
much to do with their value as workers. 
They should be retained as breeders as 
long as they breed regularly and produce 
good litters. When a sow, three or four 
years of age, fails in this respect, the 
trouble may be traced to underfeeding 
too much of the time, breeding when too 
thin in flesh and keeping her in that con- 
dition while in farrow. Too often this 
half-starved condition causes the sow to 
become unruly and hard to keep in an en- 
closure and she 1s apt to eat whatever is 
within her reach, whether or not it is the 
kind of feed she should have, says the 
“Prairie Farmer.” 

Oftentimes a sow when inclined to 
break through her inclosure can be res- 
trained by ringing. In the meantime and 
before the sow has to use her nose again 
the weak places in the fence should be 
strengthened. A rail fence,light in weight 
and easily broken, is not of much use in 
restraining a hungry sow. 

Many farmers accept it as a fact that 
the moment a 83-year-old brood sow be- 
comes unruly she must be disposed of. 

When from two or six years old a brood 
sow should be a regular worker. If her 
strength and vigor"seem to break during 
these four years of work, do not cast her 
aside, but give her a short period of rest. 
This rest is more profitable for the owner 
than to send the sow to market and put 
a ‘young, untried one in her place. Con- 
tinued grain feeding, especially corn, in 
too great quantities, quickly lessens the 
sow’s usefulness. Eating the hard corn 
wears out the teeth before the other parts 
of the body show signs of weakness. 


ing 
\\ en one or more runts, appear in a lit- 
ter of ten or mcre pigs, the farmer, 
rule, does not place this against the sow. 
But if at each succeeding farrowing the 
ni mber of runts increases, then is he jus- 
tied if he sends the sow to market and 
selects another to fill her place. Occa- 
sionally a sow can be bred till she is 


,asa 


‘ile idea that 1 sow is no longer useful 
after she becomes three or four years old | 
should be done away with and the sow 
used as long as she Is valuable as a pig- 
producer. 


BONE MEAL FOR THE HOG. 





Prof. W. A. Henry, of the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station, in reply to a ques- 
tion as to the necessity of feeding Bone 
Meal to pigs, talks as follows: 

“When pigs are kept in normal condi- 
tion and receive a variety of feeding 
stuffs it is usually not necessary for the 
stockman to use bone meal. If he feels 
that bone meal is necessary a tablespoon- 
ful a day to each pig put in the siop 
would be sufficient to get any possible 
benefit. It will be equally well as a rule 
to allow pigs to have free access to hard- 
wood ashes and this should always be 
done or some other substitute given. Pigs 
which can root in the earth no doubt re- 
ceive benefits therefrom. Gritty matter 
probably kills intestinal worms and may 
correct the abnormal conditions of the 
stomach or intestines. In the great corn 
districts hogs are constantly losing in 
quality, as is shown by the common com- 
plaints of ‘too fine bone,’ ‘broken legs at 
shipping time,’ ‘sows have too few pigs,’ 
‘pigs born weak,’ and so on. Bone meal, 
ashes, rotton wood, coal slack, slacked 
lime, mortar and similar substances are 
all helpful in feeding pigs. All of these 
however, singly or combined, cannot 
make up for the loss of a suitable variety 
of feeding stuffs, some of which should 
be rich in muscle-bullding foor (protein) 
and ash for the bones. Skim milk of 
buttermilk is ideal food for young pigs 
be rich in muscle-bullding food (protein) 





diings or ship-stuff will prove helpful. 


those which received clover gave an aver- | 


Gne sure sign of old age and diminish- | 
value is too many’ runts in a litter. | 


nine or ten years, and sometimes longer. 


Then let the stockman use clover, alfalfa 
and blue grass additional. With these 
feeding stuffs on the bill of fare some 
corn can always be given, and as the 
fattening period approaches more and 
more may be supplied with profit.” 


FOR GROWING PIGS. 





Red clover, alfalfa if you can grow it, 
and certainly rape, which can be grown 
in any soil, are far better for young, 
growing swine than corn, says a con- 
tributor to the Indiana Farmer. They are 
far more abundant in protein than corn, 
and foods rich in protein are essential to 
the proper development of the pig into a 
profitable commercial hog. Bear these 
things in mind and grow these crops for 
the pigs. It has been well said over and 
over that corn is the finishing food for 
putt'ng on fat. Being a fat-forming and 
not a flesh-growing food, it should not 
be fed too liberally to growing pigs. 
animal does so well on one food as on a 


it is best to give a sufficient variety to 
maintain a good appetite. But under 
present conditions 
will find it to his advantage to still fat- 
ten his hogs largely on corn. 


SANITARY MANAGEMENT OF SWINE 





It matters little how much skill is 
shown in selection and breeding, there 
can be no profit in swine if they die from 
disease or unthrift. I have no cure for 
cholera or swine plague or any other dis- 
ease, but I do believe in prevention by 
such careful management in relation to 
feed, water and sleeping places as will 
tend to promote a state of such general 
healthfulness as will resist disease. The 
essentials to health and thrift are clean 
| food, pure water and dry, comfortable 
sleeping quarters in bad weather. 

If it were possible, the food and water 
| should be as clean for the hog as for the 
human being. A good feeding floor kept 
clean is a necessity, and I want to 
emphasize the fact that it must be kept 
clean or it is little better than the bare 
ground. Every particle of excrement and 
filth taken into the stomach along with 
the food retards and impairs digestion 
and health as well as reduces the gain 
per bushel of grain fed. 

In the fall of the year I frequently feed 
upon the grass in the pasture, feeding 
but once in a place and moving 
to different parts of the highest ground. 
I like this way, for it not only insures 
cleanliness, but fertilizes the pastures as 
well. 

I have 








frequently read and heard the 
assertion that feeding new corn will pro- 
duce the cholera. For over twenty years, 
except one year, I have fed new corn, be- 
ginning when it was in roasting ears and 
feeding stalk and all, continuing with the 
ear corn alone after the stalk became 
too dry and had not a _ single case of 
cholera. In 1898, having an abundance of 
old corn, I fed very heavily during the 
summer, and for the first and only time 
in twenty years, and lost two-thirds of 


my hogs with the cholera and not a 
single stalk or ear of new corn did they 
have. 

New 


corn must be fed lightly at first, 
with a gradual increase for undoubtedly, 
excessive feeding of new corn of which 
the hogs are very fond, produces a disor- 
dered condition of the stomach and other 
digestive organs and thus invite disease. 

Excessive feeding of corn in hot weath- 
er and scarcity of grass is, I believe, the 
primary cause of so much disease in late 
summers and falls. 

Pure drinking water and an abundance 
of it at all hours of the day and night, 
one of the utmost importance in promot- 
ing health and growth. Well or spring 
water is preferable to flowing streams 
and ponds, which are more likely to ve- 
come contaminated with disease germs. 

Water enters very 
imal structure, and many farmers fail to 


of insufficient water 
demands of nature. " 
of those farmers who have no accessible 
water in their hog lots and are compelled 
| to carry it to them two or three times per 
day. Great care must be observed that 
‘no stagnant water in low places be al- 
lowed to stand in the pasture or about 
the yards. Such water is dangerous to 
the health of any animal, especially to 
the lazy hog that drinks it rather than 
walk a few steps farther for the purest 
of spring water. All such places should 
be filled up or tiled out, for they are but 
breeders of disease germs.—Extract from 
paper by Clayton C. Pervier at the meet- 
ing of the Illinois Live Stock Breeders’ 


supply to meet the 





Association. 

WHY A SOW EATS HER PIGS 

A sow never eats her pigs because she 
loves them. There is generally some 


other cause 
ten you 





for it, and nine times out of 





No | 


variety, and hence even in fattening pigs | 


the western farmer | 


about | 


largely into the an- | 
make profits in grains in feeding because | 


This is especially true | 


will find that it is constipation, | 


It was the custom for the farmers in 
}the corn and wheat belts of our state to 
throw corn by the wagon load into their 
|pen of fattening hogs im « most wasteful 
|manner, trying to force weight by heat- 
|ing their bodies in a most unnatural man- 
jner and to hurry them to a gluttead mar- 
|ket. Now the corn failure has helped to 
change all of this, and our cow and hogs 
|are kept on wheat and rye pastures, .ue 
| tendency now is to get our wheat sown 
jas early as possible and of a variety) fa- 
|vorable for pasture, and to turn the cows, 
| calves and pigs on the same with scarcely 
any other feed until mearly spring. The’ 
|pigs must have rings in their snouts and 
|the calves must have weaners on. We 
{thought when our corn failed that we 
| were undone, but we had stocked up pret- 
| ty well with cows, as @ side issue, never 
|thinking of them as sO much of our sole 
reliance. But the cows have produced so 
much in the fal! and winter that our milk 
|station reports some 8,000 pounds per day 
jagainst some 700 pounds last year. 

The money from the cream is nearly, if 
jnot quite, equivalent to the money of 
|many other years, from the corn crop, 
|while the immense amount of skim-milk 
| forms a very important factor in our hog 
feeding. We still have hogs, good, 
healthy ones, thanks to what used to be 
almost despised, skim-milk. Skim-milk 
is one-third, at least, of our hog ration. 
It is food and drink and even medicine 
for them. My wife suggests that I am a 
fair sample of good results from skim- 
milk.—J. H. Crowley. 


DESIRABLE POINTS IN BROOD 





| SOWS. 
She should be something approaching 
|the rangy order. She needs to be long 


and broad, and yet in every respect well 
proportioned, and, in a way, approaching 
the block form. The sow wants the 
|square hips and full shoulders, and short 
legs that give evidence of capacity to 
carry a heavy body. As the frame work 
|for the whole, one needs a rangy, bony 
frame, not coarse and angular, but well 


and closely compacted, capable of carry- 
ing plenty of flesh and showing it at a 


good advantage, says ‘Drovers’ Jour- 
nal.” 

The sow should be a good suckler. 
There are good milking sows and poor 
milkers. Some will suckle a dozen pigs 


and make them grow better than another 


|}with half as many. This is a point that 
is hard to determine—the value of a sow 
for suckling, away from what one may 
determine from the probabilities of an- 
}cestry. It is not difficult, however, if one 


|has an opportunity to observe pigs; 
| sequently, the importanc: 
ful to find a good suckle: 
for breeding. 


con- 
of being care- 
and hold to her 


EXPERIMENT WITH 


RAPE. 





| After seeing so much writeen about 
|dwarf Essex rape, I concluded to send for 
ja 10-cent package and try it in this lati- 
| tude. I sowed some of it in drills about 
| two end one-half feet apart about May 
|14 in rich, loose soil. By the last of June 
lit spread out and was about to smother 
jout some cabbage that was next to it, so 
|I began cutting off the stems and leaves 
jon that side and fed it to my pigs. They 
jate it as eagerly as they would corn and 
|it seems to do them good. From the way 
it grows for me and the way the pigs eat 
jit I believe it is one of the cheapest feeds 
|we can raise. I have sent for another 
|package and intend to drill it between 
| the corn rows and feed it to my hogs this 
| fall when I begin to fatten them. I be- 
jlieve it will help them along while feed- 
ing them corn. 

| I will write more about my experience 
after I have tried it more thoroughly.— 


|T. B. Chaney, Atkinsonville, Ind., Home 
and Farm. 
RYE FEED FOR PIGS. 


In recent German experiments the com- 
parative value of barley and milk 
were tested as pig feed. Rye was not eaten 


rye, 


readily when fed in large amounts, and 
sometimes it was refused altogether. The 
conclusion was reached that, although 
large amounts of rye can be fed success- 
fully, such rations can not long be con- 
| tinued. 

The conclusion seem to be that rye 
may be profitably used as a feeding stuff, 
but it should be soaked or carefu'ly 
ground, says the “‘N. Y. Farmer... On 
account of the low content of crude fiber 
and the high digestibility of fat, this 
grain cannot be recommended as con- 


centrated food for horses or young cattle. 


When on account of low cost rye must 
be used, other feeding stuffs should be 
chosen, so that the necessary coarse food 
is supplied. No injury was observed when 
rye was fed, except in the case of pigs 
fed on this grain alone. Such injury the 
j}experimenters believe to be due to other 


| causes, 
A VISIT TO FULKBRSON’S. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 
sion recently to visit 


I had occa- 
the beautiful place 


writes O. R. Aney, in the ‘Farmers’ Re- | 
view."” We have often heard people say | 
\that by feeding the sow two or three 
| pounds of salt pork a day or two before 
| tarrowing that she would not eat her 
pgs. Now the idea is all right. The salt 
pork acts as a laxative and prevents con- 


| stipation. 
that would 


Anything else would do as well 

produce the same effect. Oil 
cake, linseed oil or epsom salts would 
jhave the influence. Perhaps the 
| best method to follow is to give the sow 
labout two ounces of raw linseed oil in 
her feed twice a week for about two 
weeks before she is due to farrow. Corn 
should form but small proportion of ther 


same 


ration. Not to exceed two ears apiece, 
twice a day, as it is too fattening and 


very lable 
sow should receive plenty of good pure 
drinking water every day, and during 
cold weather it should be warmed a little 
for them. 


SKIM MILK AS FEED FOR HOGS. 





I regard skim-milk as a valuable part 
of the hog ration, worth at least 30 cents 
per hundred pounds, when mixed with 
grain either whole or ground. That is, if 
a dollar’s worth of feed be used for hogs, 
30 cents worth, or 100 pounds of skim 
milk, would make the ration more valu- 
able than if the whole dollar was used 
for grain with only water instead of 
skim-milk. This skim-milk keeps the hog 
healthy, and therefore thrifty, preventing 
constipation and its attending evils, espe- 
clally swine plague or hog cholera, the 
dread of all farmers raising hogs. In fact 
I can not recall a case of hog cholera or 
other disease among hogs where skim- 
milk formed a good part of the hog ra- 
tion. T have in mind notably the case of 
one of our station patrons, who recently 
sold a nice thrifty hog on this market 
weighing some 400 pounds, fed and raised 
wholly on skim-milk from this station, 
which shows we can make porkers equal 
to the best grain-fed and more healthy 
than those fed on grain alone. If this 
result of feeding skim-milk can be ob- 
tained in one instance, why can ft not be 
obtained In many and by any farmer? 





to produce thumpy pigs. The | 


of the distinguished farmers and stock- 
}men, Col. W. H. Fulkerson & Sons of 
Jerseyville, Il. 

Mr. Fulkerson made me feel at home 


and showed me his fine herd of Short- 


horn cattle, which contains many of the 
finest specimens of the breed. Any one 
looking for a herd bull or wanting to 
start a herd will have no trouble to be 


pleased there. 

| Last, but not least, is the herd of over 
300 head of pure-bred Duroe-Jersey hogs. 
The Fulkersons are wide-awake, progres- 

|sive farmers and a visit to their place is 

fraught with pleasure and profit. 
Melville, Tl. J. P. VISSERING. 


When a sow has weaned her pigs her 
|feed should be increased. 


So far as can be done breed the sows 
|at nearly the same time. 


| aaticonin 

| Abundance of food in a liquid or semi- 
| liquid form is necessary for the brood 
| sows, 


Nothing is better than n skim- milk and 
oil meal to make sows give a large quan- 
tity of milk. 


The early breeding invariably stunts the 
giowth and prevents © proper develop- 
ment of the frame. 


When young pigs become too fat the 
heart is one of the first organs to suffer, 
the pressure upon the heart interferes 
with its action. 


When the hogs have the run of a good 
pasture it will be found easier to keep up 


a steady growth than under any other 
conditions. 
Prof. Shaw urges fsrmers to have an 


the hogs. Sow 
the acre with a 
on the pigs when 
sheep and cattle 
f it if the hogs 


acre or two of rape for 
six pounds of rape t 
bushel of oats and tur! 
six inches high. The 
may be given a bite 
euynot keep it down 





The Shepherd 





TWIN LAMBS AND FLOCK IN- 
CREASE. 

The shepherd, desirous of many lambs, 
must cultivate the ewes by whatever 
method it may be done, to increase her 
reproductive ability This function is in- 
herited; and the twin ewe of a twin ewe 
will be apt to bring twins if the general 
management some time before the breed- 


as to stimulate 
disposition of 


ing period has been such 
the productive power 
her vitality, says the “Indiana Farmer.” 
We may mention, and consider for what 
it is worth, but it may reasonably be con- 


and 


sidered practically valuable in this con- 
nection, a law as we may call it, laid 
down by Mr. Darwin to the effect that 


observation has shown that in such cases 
as occur in which the subsistence of any 
race is abundant, and easily procured, the 
race increases more rapidly than other- 
wise, and the births are more than an 
average of females, and doubles are more 
frequent. If we may depend on this law, 
which we may easily believe to be so well 
termed, then the shepherd by a wise and 
liberal feeding of the ewe and the use of 
a robust ram,as well—for we must not ig- 
nore this share of the work by the ram— 
may reasonably expect a large proportion 
of twins, and at the same time by virtue 
of the same law of the survival of the fit- 
test and strongest, the progeny may 
expected to be largely female 

we see that the shepherd does really 
the ability to some extent, at the 
to control the increase of his flock, 
beth at once and during the future, by in- 
creasing the ewe lambs, 


be 
Se 
have 


least, 


proportion of 


and as well by increasing the flock yearly 
abovc the common limit. Not neglecting, 
however, to stimulate the vitality of the 


ewes by ample feeding of suitable food. 
DIPPING LAMBS. 


Lambs usually need ed dipping when they 
are two or three months old, for the pur- 
pose of destroying ticks. Even the strong 
and vigorous ones have a few ticks about 
the head and neck, which retard the 
growth of the animal. For a small flock 
a common-sized washtub or caldron will 
be large enough for the bath. In this 
pour a solution of steeped tobacco juice 
and powdered sulphur. Add sufficient cold 
water to bring the bath to a proper tem- 
perature. One part strong tobacco juice 
and two parts water, with a reasonable 
amount of sulphur, makes a good bath, 
though one nee! not fol'ow any rigid rule 
to the proportions. Many use some 
sheep dip already prepared. To aid in 
saving the dip, provide a board two feet 
wide and feet long, with narrow 
cleats nailed on each side. Let one end 
of this project over the tub while the 
other end shoule rest on some object a 
few inches higher, says H. White in the 
“Ohto Farmer.” 

In dipping lambs be 
oughly saturate every part of the body 
except the face (the head and neck need 
special attention). Then lift it out onto 
the drainage board and squeeze the wool 
till most of the dip runs back into the 
tub. The tobacco soon kills ticks or drives 
them off, while the odor of the sulphur 
adheres to the wool for a long time. Ticks 
don’t like it and will stay away as long 
as it remains. The dipping should be done 
in pleasant weather, otherwise the lambs 
are liable to chill. We dip about June 1, 
when some of the lambs weigh 60 pounds 
or more. It takes a trifle over a quart of 
dip for each lamb. A quart and a half 
would be none to much were it convenient 
to furnish that much, but by close 
my, can get along with less. 


CARE OF RAMS IN 


as 


six 


eareful to thor- 


econo- 


SUMMER. 


Rams may be sliowed to run with ewes 
in summer until the approach of the mat- 
ing season. This plan will answer very 
weil where only one of two rams are pres- 


ent, says the “Farmer.’’ Where there is 
a large number it would be better proba- 
biy to keep them in a paddock. A num- 


ber of rams together would be more prone 
to ¢isturb the flock. As long as pastures 
are good, and the other conditions are 
right, it would probubly not be necessary 
tu feed any grain for a few months in the 
summer season. It is better probably to 
keep them without grain during these 
months than with it. Excessive and con- 
tinued grain feeding throughout the year 
is heating and stimulating, much so 
that there is an undue strain put on the 
digestion. Its machinery is driven too 
fast. If rams are allowed to go without 
grain for a few months and have succu- 
lent grass as well, the effect on the sys- 
tem is cooling. When grain feeding is 
again begun as the season of service ap- 
proaches, the effect is much better than if 
the grain had been fed all the time. 
While grain feeding is good, it is easily 
peesible to feed too much of it. It is not 
good to confine rams in a small paddock 
in summer. They should be kept under 
conditions that will encourage them to 
take the freest exercise possible. 
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RYE P ASTUI RE FE 


season, though forward ear- 
is now backward to produce 


FOR SHEEP. 


The spring 
ly in March, 








vegetation. The warm weather has been 
long that the sheep are rest- 
summer feed Our fall-sown 
for purpose not sown as 
early as should have been by three or 
four weeks, having been sown about 
Sept. 10, and not having favorable fall 
weather, is not large. The lambs have 
been permitted to have the run of the 
field and eat considerably each day, 
which, with a feed of oats morning and 
evening, are doing very well. As soon 
as the weather is warm enough to make 
good growth the flock will be turned on, 
as there is plenty for them to begin on if 
we can only keep it so, writes H. M. Cul- 
bertson in the ‘‘Wisconsin Agriculturist.” 

The spring seeding of medium and 
alsike clover and timothy were sown on 
this field about three weeks ago, and 
usually by middle of June the rye is all 
pastured off, the seed well trampled into 
the land and the surface well manured 
by the sheep, and some years from barn- 
yard before summer opens. The clover 
then has the field for its own progress the 
remainder of the season. If weeds come 
up will be mown; if clover is likely to 
be too large, pasture with cattle. 

Pasturing is not advisable generally, 
but with good growing weather some- 
thing to set back the growth is usually 
necessary, and even then some plants fre- 
quently produce some seed. We get our 
surest crops of clover from this practice, 
and still the seeding on winter wheat or 
rye cut as a grain crop are usually safe, 
but prefer not to pasture if possible, so 
the stubble and some growth will help to 
hold snow, and the land hold frost by 
being well shaded. 


upon us so 
for 


less 


rye this was 


Sheep to return a profit when prices are 
low must be kept at as low expense as 





possible. 





The Twice-a-Weck Republic 


is the Greatest and Best of all Newspapers. 
its Telegraphic and Cable News Service excels that of any other j ven 


It prints the new news fully; n 


tie and world-distant facts. Now is the time to subseribe for the best 


medium keeping in touch with 


in polities, but distinctly a NEWSPAPER and Family Journal. 


REMEMBER 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of $1.00 gives you two papers each week, | 
It is printed every Monday and 


104 papers a year. 
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FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 


want, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock. - 


Write for what you 





Ww. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Ilis. 








ROSE HILL HERD 


A few choice gilts bred and boars ready for; also a 


good Jot of gilts ready to bree® for fall litters. 
—OF— 
s. Y. THORNTON 
DUROC-JERSEY HOGS srackwarer - - - - - MISSOURI. 
‘ 








Angora Goats For Sale 


I have at Morris, Kansas,10 miles from 


Kansas City on the Santa Fe railroad, about 


one thousand head of Angora goats, consisting of recorded, high class and grade does, 


also some wethers for brush cleaning purposes. 


at once. Parties wishing to purchase sor 


These goats will all have to be sold 
ne of these animals should address, 


W. T. McINTIRE, 221 Live Stock Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 
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SHEEP BOT (OESTRUS OVIS). 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I have 
lost four ewes and have several 
more sick. The symptoms are as follows: 


Stiffness in the front legs, a bloody mu- 





sheep only in the heat of the day, deposit 
ing her larvae or progeny in and abou 
the nostrils of the animal; the warm sur 
face soon hatches the larvae, which be 


gin slowly to crawl up the nostrils feeding 


on the mucous as they move upward, unti 
they reachthe frontal 
and on into the cavity of the 
larvae on reaching maturity 


horns. 


| pounds, received no extra feed save what 
they could pick up on an adjoining pas- 
ture in the shape of grass. Each bunch 
| of lambs was pastured on its respective 
of rape for fifty-eight days, with the 


jac re 


results as shown in the following table: 
cous runs from the nose, breathe quick | Rape Rape 
and heavy, refuse to eat or drink, get then aa aan 

t i é 
blind, stagger and finally fall down to rise 
n : I} fed bright en fodder only. oats. pasture. 
© more. lave fe right corn fodder 
, . 7 Increase in weight ...344.00 348.0 420.00 
and mowed oats, and salted regularly. I A . po 9 
| Aver. incr’se per lamb 22.90 23.7 28.00 
held a post-mortem on them, and their | 4 > 
» \Average daily gain 39 A 47 
lungs were full of phlegm, P +. oe 
: ‘ | It will be seen there is very little dif- 
Since writing the above I have made a : sta s 
< ference in the gain in the first and sec- 
more careful examination, and found p- . 
. r ond bunches The profit in feeding oats 
grubs in the head, and in the air celis in xp P ; 
. > in addition to the rape evidently does not 
the lungs. Some of the grubs were an ; 
, show a profit. It appears that the run of 
inch long. I have lost seven and have 
. a pasture in connection with the rape 
four more sick. I do not believe grub in cine rofitabl than feeding cats 
was more wo é e & 2 e( ats. 
the head will kill them, but in the lungs - I 7 
Rape is very succulent, containing up- 
they are sure death. 
ward of 86 per cent water Ihe animal 
My sheep did well all winter, but I am | ; 3 
system demands a greater portion of dry 
very much discouraged. I think the grubs | * : 4 
matter than what is commonly contained 
in going from the nose passage to the ia , 
. . in the rape. The advantage of the oat- 
mouth slip into the wind pipe and into the | — 
lungs fed lot over the pen fed entirely on rape 
coh . is something, but is inconsiderable when 

Can any one of the readers tell me a | a 

: ‘ compared with the results secured with 
remedy? I have given turpentine, burnt “ 

. the third lot of lambs having nothing but 
tar under the nose, but nothing relieves as ’ 
them W.R rape and pasture. The amount of pasture 

andvein © my x one is able to produce should cause every 

Audrain o ‘ 

‘ s ywner to call rape to his assistance 

To the foregoing Dr. T. E. White, for- a : i < a he a * ture season 

‘ , in ridging over e shor AS e seas . 
mer State Veterinarian, writes as follows: wreaeing ; 

Your post-mortem proves conclusively Sheep must be fat to make the best 
that your diagnosis is correct. There is mutton and to bring the highest price in 
no treatment for this disease in sheep, for market. 
the grubs cannot be reached, either — 
through medicine or by smoke. Trephin- England raises 1,664,500 acres of turnips, 
ing the sinuses is sometimes resorted to, | most of which crop is eaten by its 26,000,- 
but with only indifferent success. Pre- | 000 sheep ii 
vention is the only means or safeguard. e —— 

As this species of gadfly does its de- No ewe should enter the breeding pen 
structive work within the months of June |that has not superior individual merit as 
to December the nostrils of the sheep a *: commendation. 
must be protected. This can be done by nly DarargEr wer mage! 

! ig stake is £ é é rs 
smearing the sheep's nose with pine tar . A big mistake is made by many farmer 
land fish ofl, half and half, then well |in disposing of their surplus sheep at an 
mixed. During the months mentioned the |!mproper time of the year. 
fecundated female fly flies about the ‘ : ' , 

’ re The culling out of the flock of breeding 


t ewes should be most thoroughly and 
carefully done before feeding time. 

3 To produce a flock of large, strong sheep 
the ewes should not be bred until they are 


) eighteen months of age. 


and maxillary sinus 
The 
make their ' flesh 


variety of food to form 
unless it is supplied, they 


Sheep require 
and fat; 


descent from the nose at a period begin- wiii not grow sufficiently fast to be profit- 
ning in March and reaching on into May. able 

Twenty-four hours after the larvae or — —— 

grub reaches the ground it becomes aj| In feeding sheep, perhaps more than 
caterpiller, and in six to seven weeks it is <ny other class of stock, good care must 
on the wing ready to seek its mate and to | he taken that they be not clogged by over 


enter upon a new cycle. During 
period of descent is when the 
of disease are noticed. 
very mild, 
trouble and death, 
sinuses, 
or five 
or more. 
can do so very readily, as you have sug 
gested, and when 
gives rise to catarrhal bronchitis o 
bronoho pneumonia of the lungs. 


PLANT A PATCH OF RAPE. 
Every man 


should grow a patch of rape to feed dur 
ing the late summer and fall. 


small area, or who knows the value o 


this plant in connection with sheep and | 


lamb feeding. When Prof. Shaw, now o 
Minnesota, was connected with the On 
tario Experiment Station he placed fif 


teen lambs in three plats of rape, each 


plat containing exactly one acre. The in 
tention was to make rape the main por 
tion of the feed and test grain and pas. 
ture as an accompaniment. 


contained fifteen lambs, with a tota 


weight of 1,069 pounds and averaging 71 
This lot was given rape 
and rape only. The second plat also con- 
1,065 
This 
bunch was given half a pound of ground | 


pounds each, 
tained fifteen lambs, weighing 
pounds and averaging 71 pounds. 


oats daily. 


plat, weighing 











the 
symptoms 
In some cases it is 
while in others there is brain 
the symptoms being 
aggravated by the number of grubs in the 
which vary in number from four 
up to in extreme cases, a hundred 
The grubs entering the lungs 


they do it naturally 


who keeps a few sheep 
One who 


has not tried it would scarcely believe the 
amount of feed that can be grown on a 


The first plat 


feeding. 





It is no trouble to attend to a flock of 
sheep, whether large or small, if one 
only makes up his mind to do it regularly 
and all the time. 

The beauty in a flock of sheep con- 
sists in having them all alike or of one 
sic, shape and texture of fleece. It de- 
~ |notes purity of biced. 

r Better a small flock of the best sheep 
lto start with than a large flock of poore: 
ones, or a bargain in sheep not right 
in every way. 


It should be remembered that an animal 
in poor condition is much more liable to 
attacks of scours than one which is more 
robust and healthy. 


t A flockmaster who fails to dip his sheep 


does not thoroughly understand his bus!- 
jness. If you would have a healthy flock, 
}do not fail to dip the sheep. 


ft | 


Sheep grow and mature quickly, cost 
- but little to raise, and while adding ma- 
- |terlally to the fertility of the farm, pay 
- |“dividends oftener than any other live 
stock. 
1 serttampenmam—, 
To get the best results, sheep should 
never be frightened nor disturbed any 
more than necessary. It is well when 
| the animals are young to handle them so 
|they will become accustomed to the at- 
|tendant, and not be frightened when he 


The fifteen lambs in the third |approaches. Dogs and strangers should 
1,064 and averaging 71 |be kept out of the feeding pens. 


8 (160) 
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The Markets 





WHEAT—Cash mat ket 82@82%ec_ this 
side and S2%c for No. 2 red From store, 
No 2 red at 82sec this and 82 — E. side 
loaded Hard w nter No. 2 ellow Tie, 
choice T thy, 7% No. 2 spring at 7ic. 

CORN—Cash market By sample del.: 
N 2 at Myc E. and Ma6'ec this side; 
No at sai this and #@64%c E. 
sid No. 2 llow at 642c this side; No. 3 
el wa ise this and gc E. side; 
N 2w t 66*c E. side; No. 2 whte| 
; Oa le side 

OATS—Cash market By sample del. | 

f t No. 2 at 44@tec this side, 
a 44 E. side; No. 3 at 4c this side; 
No. 2 Northern at 44@4itec this side 
Xo. 2 white at 46%@4ic this side; No. 3] 
white at 45@46'4< E. and 4%2@4t*c this 
side; No. 4 white at 442 this side 

RYE—No. 2 at 5#2G@m 


-At @e to Tk 
t $1.50. 
this and E 


BARLEY 
FLAXSEED—At abou 
BRAN—100-Ib. sks. at %« 
side; at mill 92@9%c; ships at $1 


HAY—Receipts 510 tons : 
tons through; shipped 150 tons Prices E. 
trk. as follows: Timothy $15@15.50 for | 
choice, $14@14.50 for No. 1, $12 ® for No. 2, 
clover-mixed $9@12@12 50@ 13.) Prairie— 
No. 1, 13.80@14; No. 2, $12@13; clover, $12@ 
12.50 for No. 1; $19@10.50 for No, 2; low 
grades, $8@10.5); alfalfa, $13.50@14 

STRAW—Wheat, 4.0@4 oat, $6; rye, 
$545.0 on trk 

PRICES ON 'CHANGE. 


The following table shows the range of | 


prices on future and cash grains: 
Closed 





Closed Ranged 
Saturday. Yesterday Yesterday. 
W heat— —_ 
7 F ob 
May 7 a. is 
July weeds T4gG73, 73% a 
Sept 7343 b 74 Gia 7444 n 
Corn 
May 611 6.062% & 
July soosgcame’ Om 63 @61% 624, b 
Sept cooscc eset a 607,460 4b 
Oats— a 
May a &b 
July a 33% b 
Sept @ 2% b 





Cash wheat, corn and oats rengea: 
Yesterday.Saturday.Last year 

















Wheat— : 
No. Z red....82 @82% 81%@82% 7% @.. 
No. 2 hard..77 @79 77 @.... 7% @.. 
No. 2 spring.77 @....  «+--@.++- aces 

Corn— 

No. 2 mixed.644%@654% 68%@.... 

No. 2 white.6642@. 6 @.... 

No. 2 yellow.654e@.... coodbosee 
No. 3 yellow.642.@65 coccQocce 

Oats— 

No. 2 mixed.444G4% 444@.... 27%@... 
No. 2 north.444@44% 4%@.... 2B @.. 
No. 2 white.464e@.... 46 @.... 23 @... 
No. 3 white..45 @16% 454@.... oc@u0e 
COTTON—Spot market quiet and un- 

changed. Sales 300 bales. Quote ordi- 

nary Se; good ordinary, 8%c; low middling, 

Ss 15-16¢; middling, 9 5-16c; good middling, 

9 9-16c: middling fair 10 1-16c; tinges ana 

stained at 4@%c below white. 

WoOOL—New clip strong and actve, 

ever in face of reports of dull and de- 

pressed markets in the East. London was 

-ported higher on cross-breds, but this 


had no perceptible effect on domestic mar- 
kets. Shearing is pretty now, 
and free receipts soon are looked for. Ar- 
rivals are steadily increasing, and are be- 
ing bought up promptly, as_ there is 
lively competition amongst dealers for the 


general 


offerings. Full quotations are paid, and 
even some of the ~more desirable lots 
bring a premium. 

Missouri and Illinois—Cho'ce combing 


174@17%c; clothing, 16@ 
slight burry, 13@ 
light fine, 14@l5c; 
Wisconsin and 


and cloth mixed, 
16tgc; braid, 16@16%4c; 
l4c; hard burry, 11@12c; 
heavy fine, 11@12c. Iowa, 
Minnesota—right medium, 15*@l6c; dark, 
13@l4c; light fine, 12@13c; heavy fine,9@ 
0c. Arkansas and Southern—Medium 
(fleeces), 16@16%4c; medium (loose), 15@ 
1544c; slight burry, 12@18c; hard burry, 
9c. Kansas, Nebraska, Dakota and West- 
ern—Bright medium, 16@16%sc; dark, B@ 
l4c; light fine, 12@13c; heavy and buck, 8@ 
10c. Texas, Indian Territory and Okla- 


homa—Medium, 15@16c; coarse and low, 
12%4.@13c; light fine, 12@13tsc; heavy fine, 
94@10c. Tub-washed—No. 1, 4@24*c; No. 2, 
204@22c; burry, 15417 Angora goat hair— 
Clear, 16c; burry, 12%%c; hard burry, 10c. 

LIVE POULTRY—Heavy and light 
hens, 10@10'.c: roosters, 5c; broilers, 18c. 
Turkeys—Average receipts, 8c. Ducks, 
6lec Pigeons, $1.25 pjer doz. Geese, 4@ 
soc 

DRESSED POULTRY—Scalded and un- 
drawn, with heads and legs on: Chickens 
—Choice at 1%4@1lec; roosters, 6c. Turkeys 
—Choice at %c. Ducks, 8c. 

BUTTER-—Scarce and firm. Quotations: 
Creamery—Extra, 22@28c; firsts, 18@19c; 
seconds, 16@lic. Dairy—Extra, 18 to 19c; 
firsts, 15@16c. Country—Fair to good, B@ 


l4c; grease, 4c. 
firsts, l6c. 
EGGS—Current receipts at l4c. Re- 
ceips, 1,69 pkgs. local and 4,425 through. 
CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins at 13*c; sing- 
les, 13%c; dairies, 14%4c; Y. A., l4c; long 
horns, lic; N. Y. large, 12%c; N. Y. small, 


Ladle-packed—Extra, 18c; 





3c; Limburger, lfc. Swiss—Choiee, 15@ 
l6c; No. 2, 12%@18c. Brick, 14%c. 
STRAW BERRIES—Lutesville, Mo., in 


light supply, selling per 6-gal. 
2.50 for fair to good, $2.75@3.25 for choice; 
Argansas, $1.2 for inferior, $2@2.50 for 
choice to fancy, bulk of sales at $2; Illi- 


case at $2@ 


nois, $1.50@2.50, and Kentucky, $1.50@2.50, 
according to condition; Tennessee, $2@ 
2.50. 

BLACKBERRIES—Choice Texas, $2@ 


2.50 per 6-gal. case. 

BROOM CORN—Quiet, but firm; offer- 
ings very light. Quotations nominal, per 
ton: Common, $60@65; fair, $75@80; choice, 
». 

GRASS SEEDS—Nominally; Millet at 
from $2 for ordinary to $2.60 for prime; 
Hungarian at $1.75 to $2.25. Other seeds 
out of season. Clover at $ for fair, to $7 
@7.50 for good; timothy at $5 for ordinary, 
to $6@6.25 for clean bright; red-top at 
from $ to $9. All inferior grades less. 
Sale, 38 sacks millet at $2.26. 


COW PEAS—Sales: 14 sacks mixed at 
$1.60 per bushel; smal lots whippoorwill 
at $1.85@1.90. 


SORGHUM CANE 
$2.25 per 100 pounds. 
FLAXSEED—Last sales (small lots) at 


SEED—Nominal at 


$1.50. 
SUNFLOWER SEED—At $2.75 per 100 
pounds. 


CASTOR BEANS—Prime in car lots, 





Has been used for over sixty years 


ing with perfect suc- 
cess. It soothes the child, 
gy my somaty tee Coaee 
ts in every part 0! 
saaem, Be sure aid ask for ‘ as Winelow's & Soothe 


MT ang lens aoe ae 
SYRUP see snes ae 
(ng Ring ae and take no other k ‘Twenty-five 








| @6 
| BEESWAX 





local and 0} 


| 





llive geese in 


| sks 


somewhat of 
and 
veloped 
branch of the 
quiet, 
common kinds, 
inquiry; 
ers were 
them on 
nice 
them 
pairs of 
average 
than in several weeks, 
ings would go. 


mon to good, $120@150; choice to extra, 
$160@185. Chunks, 1,150 to 1,350 Ibs.—Fair | 
to good, $6@30; good to choice, $85@110. 
Coach horses and cobs—Fair to good, $140 
@175; choice to extra, $200@600. Horses for 
the South—Small, 
good, 
Southern drivers—Large, $8@125. Export 
chunks, 
$75@%; choice to extra, $100@120 Business 
drivers—Fair to good, $85@110; 


saddlers, -$150@300. 


of commission 
carloads of 
ed on the Monday market, 
circumstances the 
new arrivals was very quiet. 
the 
class 
no great difficulty 
their 
right on 
quality 
report much trade, 
there 
The best prospect for activity was in the 
demand from the East for good mules, a 
load or two of which changed hands dur- 
ing the 
were on hand, 
duced to a 


$1.40 per bushel on track—smaller lots at 
$1.35. 

HEMP SEED—Pure test at &.23 
pounds. 


per lw 


DRIED FRUIT—Littie doing, owing to 


lack of offerings. Prices nominal; firm on 
choice grades of apples and 
Evaporated rings app'es at from 6%c for 
fair to 8%c for fancy large of good color, 
sun-dried Western quarters apples at 5c 
for choice to 5'$c for strictly fancy large; 
chops and waste at %c for sun-dried to 
1%c for bleached. Peaches at 2 3c for 
good to choice sun-dried halves 
BEANS AND PEAS—In a jobbing 
from store: White 
hand-picked, $1.90; 


v1.80. 





way 
beans (per ishel)— 
machine-picked, $1.80; 

Dried green peas- 
1.85; split peas, $2; 

i pink (per 
kidney, 4c; Lima 


screened, $1.7 
$1.75 








x. = 
lentils, 4c 
Comb—Dark at 


pound), 34 
beans, 5%4c; 
HONEY- 64 8c bright 
at 10@llc, white alfalfa at 15@léc— 
and broken less; extracted and 
—Southern in barrels at 44@4%e, 
Cal'fornia in cans at 6 





amber 


5@5%e, 





Quote at 3% per Ib. for 


prime. 
SHEEP PELTS- 


-Full woo! pelts at 50c 








| 
|to 9c; shearing at 5c to lic Dry stock, | 
fallen, etc., 8c per pound. | 
ROOTS—Ginseng at from $8.3 to $4; 
llady slipper at 8c; seneca at 30c; pink at 
j 14 golden seal at 45c; May sample at 
sc wahoo, bark of root, 8c; bark of tree, 
»c: snake at 33c; black at 4c; angelica at 
blood at 2%c; blue flag at 3c; skull- 
leaves, 10c; sassafras bark, 5c; wild 
ginger 
FEATHERS—In demand; steady. Prime | 


sks., 4ic; in large 
gray, 35c, in small: 33c in large 
@3ic; X, B@30c; XX, 16 
10@12c; XXXX, ic; chicken, 
Tail, 12c; wing, 6c; pointers, 
3c; wing and tail, 7c: wing. tail and | 
pointers, 5c; body, 2c. Duck—White. 35c; 
dark, %ec. 
HORSES—The fresh arrivals num- 

bered not more than 10 head, but with 
some other offerings made up a fair sup- 
ply. Trade opened in better shape than 
it did last week. There were a number 
of good eastern buyers on the market 
who had active orders for all decent | 
horses, the activity of demand in | 
comparison to the lightness of supplies | 
was shown in a stronger tone to general } 
prices. Some of the offerings were par- | 
| 

| 


small 
sks., 45< 
o'd white, 35 
XXX 

3c. Turkeys- 


ane; 





and 


ticularly desirable and sold at very strong | 
prices, while medium kinds d splayed 
a sympathetic improvement 
part of the decline de- 
two weeks ago. The Southern 
market, however, was very 
particularly as to the plain and 
for which there was little 
the tastier kinds of Southern- 
in demand sufficient to maintain 
a strong and firm scale. Some 
drivers were negotiated, among 
be'ng sales at $170 and $200, and 
chunks sold up to $425. The 
tone of the market was better 
so far as the offer- 


recovered 


Horse quotations: Heavy draft—Com- 





light drivers, fair to 
$30@45; choice to extra, $50@70. 
1,200 to 1,500 lbs—Plain to good, 


choice to 
extra, $125@150. Saddlers for Southern | 
use—Fair to good, $75@90; choice to ex- | 
tra, $100@135; fancy gaited and New York | 
Inferior horses—Com- 
$20@30; heavy work 





mon, small 
viugs, $40@60. 
MULES—There 


plugs, 


was only a carload or so 
mules and about three 
to the dealers report- 

and by force of 
situation as concerned | 





mules 


Sellers said 
was all right good on the 
of mules which arrived, and that 
transpired in effecting 
that the demand was all 
good smooth mules, with size, 
finish. The dealers did not 
only a buyer here and 
among the barns 


demand 


sales; 
and 


being noticeable 


forenoon. Some Southern buyers 
but bought very little. Re- 
brief statement of the con- | 





ditions, the market was firm and quite 
active on the best qualities of big mules, 
but rather indifferent on the plain ar- 
rivals. 

Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 to 7 
yeers old): 
4 hands, extreme range ...... 3 0 0@ 70 Ow 
14 hands, bulk of sales ..... «+» 50 00@ 60 00 


14% hands, extreme range.... 
14% hands, bulk of sales 
15 hands, extreme range .. 
15 hands, bulk of sales.. 
15% hands, extreme range 







15% hands, bulk of sales .... 
16 to 16% hands, extreme 
GRD 04 iocerndcngssesidekeccone 120 00@160 06 


16 to 16% hands, bulk of sales. 125 00@140 00 


MISSOURI CROP NOTES. 


SULLIVAN CO., N. E. MO.—The indi- 
cations now are that there will be a ful) 
crop of wheat harvested in this section. 


May 10. JAMES CLARK. 
OSAGE CO., CEN. MO.—Wheat looks 
fine. If the season continues favorable 


there will be an average crop. 
May 10. J. M. COFFETT. 
VERNON CO., S. W. MO.—We have had 
frequent rains, but not much at any one 


time, thus making it fine for pastures 
and meadows. 
May 10. J. G. CAMPBELL. 


PETTIS CO., CEN 
ago our woodlands 


MO.—Two weeks 
looked as though it 
were December, instead of May, and 
there was practically no corn up. To-day 
the forests are beautifully green, 9% per 
cent of the corn crop is up and many 
fields of the earlier. planting are being 
cultivated. Good stands of corn are gen- 
eral. In some cases moles have done 
much to break the stands. Oats are an 
unequal crop; some very good and some 
poor from freezing in early stages of 
growth. Wheat shows an abnormal 
growth of straw; some cases of lodging 
already. Pastures are improving, and al- 
together we have much to be thankful 
W. D. WADE. 
May 11. 


MISSOURI STATE FAIR. 








The following is the announcement by 
the secretary of the coming State Fair: 
The second annual exhibition of the 
Missouri State Fair will be held.at Se- 
dalia, August 18-23, 192. The pronounced 


peaches. | 
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“TOWER ON-MANUFACTURES BUILDING 








of the Louisiana Purchase 


Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. 








the way 
such improvement 


| State 
}no other 
| tically 
| flocks of live 
formers in 
| works of art and other articles intend- 


dalia and return, 
August 25, 


eral products will be 
at tariff rate, 
change of ownership, 
free of charge and the amount paid at 
point of original 


ors 


joy 





success of the exhibition of 1901, held un- 





der adverse circumstances and during a 
drouth 
the state, 
expect, 
an exhibition grand in 
surpassed in quality. 


unprecedented in the history of 
encourages the management to 
under more favorable conditions, 
extent and un- 


season in 
invested in 


dollar expended last 
of equipment was 


Every 


will compare’ favorably 
and are in some respects superior 
same class of buildings erected 
institutions in other states. This 
magnificent steel grand stand 
temporary 
of last year; more than 
direction of a competent landscape 
the boulevards will be im- 
last excellent con- 
track will be fully main- 


and season's 


The date selected makes the Missouri 


exhibition the opening event of the great 


Fair circuit. As it conflicts with 
important meeting, we are prac- 
assured that great herds and 
stock, phenomenal turf per- 
the pink of condition, noted 


jed for the greatest exhibitions will be; 
congregated at Sedalia and placed before 
the public. 

The State Fair grounds are centrally 


located and are accessible to the greatest 
agricultural and stock breeding districts | 
in the world. 
communication with every section of Mis- | 
/souri and has main lines of a great rail- 
| we iy system penetrating every important 
| point in the Mississippi Valley. 
jitial roads are 
in 
| rota and passenger service. 


Sedalia has direct railroad 


The in- 
joined by connecting lines 
assuring prompt and satisfactory 
An open one-fare passenger rate to Se- 
good from August 16 to 
will be made by all railroads. 
All live stock (except speed horses) will 


be charged tariff rates to Sedalia, and no 
change of 
will, dpon certificate of the secretary, be 
returned 


ownership having occurred, 
free of charge. 

All agricultural, horticultural and min- 
shipped to Sedalia | 
and if 
will be returned 
shipment refunded. 


While the live stock exhibit of last sea- 


son was an aggregation of superb anim- 
als, 
greater proportions 
grandeur. 
world, 
caretakers, 


we may expect a display this year of 
and unsurpassed in 
The champion herds of the 
fresh from the hands of expert 
fitted to win additional hon- 
and to achieve higher success for 
progressive breeders, will be on exhibi- 


tion and in friendly rivalry contest for 
supremacy. 
Speed trials last season demonstrated | 


that the State Fair track is the fastest 
in the state. An extensive and interest- 
ing speed program has been arranged 


and $6,900.00 offered in purses. The stables 
are modern and convenient, 
supplied with city water. 
of the track, the large purses and prompt | 
payment and fair treatment will assure | 
a race meeting of unusual merit and one | 


and each is 
The superiority 


that will prove satisfactory to the ad- 
mirer of the horse and to those who en- 
contests of speed and endurance. 
Missouri grows a greater variety of ag- 
ricultural products than any other local- 
ity on the face of the globe; her well- 
flavored and highly colored fruit com- 


mands advanced prices wherever offered. | 
These products will be at the State Fair 


in great abundance. All the non-perish- 


able products exhibited at Buffalo and 
Charleston, and in addition the collections 


that are being made for the St. Louis 
Worlds’ Fair, will be at Sedalia. 
In the department of art, floriculture, 


pantry stores and textile fabrics, a great 
exhibit is 


already assured. Space has 
been spoken for by some of the best art- 
ists in the country. Ladies from all over 
the state make inquiries as to articles in- 
cluded in premium list and are preparing 
for an exhibit of more than ordinary 
merit. 

The Missouri State Fair is the property 
of all the people of the state. The grounds 
were donated and an appropriation was 
made from the general revenue fund for 
equipment. The revenue from licenses 
under the breeder's bill. is appropriated 
for maintainence and improvement. Each 


| 

jand every citizen 
jin the institution 
jattend 


janswer 


as will be permanent; | 
and such as in attractiveness and modern | 
conveniences 
with, 
to the 
j by like 
season, a 
has been erected instead of the 
wooden structure 
a thousand trees have been planted under 
the 
architect; 
proved 
dition of the 
tained. 


jing the 


Inot exceed 25 per cent of a 


|grapes and plums. 


| Pippin are 
| make a fair crop. 


| winter 
| tle 
| grass. 
jof farmers 
lraising a crop to any great extent on ac- 
}count of the scareity of money with which 
|to buy seed, which is very high and must 
| be paid for in cash. 


jof the 
exhibited and no jas a source of green feed in this country. 
| Not only 


|spring and fall. pasture crop, but a crop 


should feel an interest 
and all are invited to 
the annual exhibition and note 
what the management has done and what 
it has made to the duties and 
responsibilities with which it is charged 


| under the provision establishing the State 
| Fair. 


ARKANSAS NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We are hav- 
nicest spring weather imaginable 
—plenty of rain and warm weather; just 
the thing to make everything grow nicely, 
weeds and all. Corn is all planted and is 
coming up very well. Generally speaking, 
wheat and rye prospect is poor this year. 
On account of late sowing and early 
freeze, the stand is poor, and the crop will 
be light in this section, although in some 
localities wheat is good. Oats are a poor 


crop, largely beeause of poor seed which 
some of us bought and paid 70 cents a 
bushel for, and not a seed of it grew, 


which was very hard on the farmer. 

The fruit crop prospect is generally 
very fair, except strawberries, which will 
full crop. 
and blackberries are light. 
are very fair, and so are 
Cherries could not be 
of the peaches have been 
frosts on the lowest land. 


Raspberries 
Dewberries 


|better. Some 
killed by late 


|There will be very few Ben Davis apples; 
|trees did not bloom. Mammoth Black 
| Twig, Minkler, Winesap and Missouri 


lightly set with fruit, and will 


Stock of all 
very 


kinds came through the 
well, and look well, with lit- 
exception, and can now ljve on the 
A great many of our poorer class 
have avandoned the idea of 


I have not heard of 


any severe suffering. 
D. S. HELVERN. 


Fulton Co., Ark., May 5. 


RAPE FOR EARLY SPRING FEED. 
Each season's results at the Oklahoma 

Experiment Station give further evidence 

value of the rape plant 


has it proven a most desirable 


that will furnish a large quantity of green 
feed during such a drouthy summer as 
that of 191. The plant lived through the 
|mild winter of 1900-01, but the zero weath- 
}er of the past winter killed all the plants, 
| The rape 
|plants available for feed 
and a large area should be 
feed is scarce and high-priced. 

The 
jthat it 


will furnish a 


cabbage in texture and color, 
growth is erect and two or three feet tall. 
Good rich soil 


|fore seeding. 


The plant is proof against frost, and 
may be seeded the last of February or 
early March in Oklahoma. 


3roadcasting will do for 
patches, but if the crop is wanted to last 
| through the 
and cultivated, 
lif continuous 


growth is desired. 


acre, 
pounds will be required. 


may be fattened on one acre of rape in 
Minnesota. 


acre have been taken off at the first cut- 
ting at this station. 





BERMUDA GRASS. 


Heavy grazing of the native grass pas- 
tures in Oklahoma has: weakened them so 
that they are no longer sufficient to car- 
ry the farm stock through the summer. 
Many farmers have broken out more land 
than they 
annual crops and are seeking some grass 
that will furnish pasture through the 
summer. The experiment station at 
Stillwater and many farmers throughout 
the territory have tried all sorts of 
grasses and of the entire list, none seem 
to be equal to Bermuda grass for pasture. 
This grass resembles buffalo grass ex- 





that the stems and the leaves are 
and the growth much heavier. 
When once established, Bermuda grass 
is green and growing from spring until 
heavy frosts come. 

To start Bermuda grass on a worn-out 
pasture, disk the sod in late Apr] or May 
then scatter short pleces of the roots of 
3ermuda grass over the surface and disk 
again. The disking in itself will be of 
benefit to the native grasses and by this 
plan, Bermuda grass may be started and 
wil quickly spread. 

To start Bermuda grass on land that 
has been in cultivat’on, disk or harrow 
in April or May, run furrows two to 
three feet apart single shovel 
drop pieces of roots by hand about 


cept 
larger 


using a 
plow, 





| obt: ained from southern seedsmen. 
|plan is 
|from one- 
j}sow one 


}patch during the fiFst season, 





plant will be one of the first 
in the spring 
put out, as 


value of the plant lies in the fact 
large amount of 
| green feed in a short period from the 
|time of planting. The plant resembles the 
but the 


is necessary for a large 
growth, and should be put in fine tilth be- 


temporary 
summer it should be in drills 
Do not pasture too close 
For 
| broadcasting use three of four pounds per 
In drills one to one and one-half 


Prof. Thomas Shaw says that ten sheep 


Twenty-three tons of green feed per 


find it profitable to plant to 


a foot apart in the rows, and cover with 
shovel plow.- If weeds get ahead 
of Bermuda grass cultivate a few times. 
When the grass is started, it will 
take care of the weeds 

Seed or sod of Bermuda grass may be 
A good 
to prepare a piece of good land, 
eighth to a quarter of an acre, 
pound of the costing about 
one dolar. If weeds are kept out of this 
it will fur- 
a supply of roots with which to start 
grass in pastures. 

Bermuda grass when once started is 
hard to eradicate. In the northern part 
of Oklahoma, it is sometimes winter-kill- 
ed, but seventeen degrees below zero was 
withstood at Stillwater without serious 
harm. Of course, the better the soil, the 
better this grass will grow, but it is not 
particular, and will start and grow al- 
most anywhere. It is particularly valu- 
able for stopp:ng washing of the soil in 
ditches and along embankments, and at 
merits a trial wherever it can be 
grown. 


a double 


once 


seed, 


nish 


the 


‘east 


FIGHTING THE CINCH BUG. 


Ohio Agricultural 


The Experiment Sta- 
tion has issued the following press bul- 
letin: 


Ithas been observed that in damp weath- 
er chinch bugs often become infected 
with a fungous disease, resembling a 
white mold, which soon causes them to 
die. The Experiment Station has culti- 
vated this fungus, and is sending out 
smal! packages of the culture to those 
who apply for it, in the hope that it may 
cause the bugs to become infected with 
the d’sease at an earlier date than would 
otherwise happen. 

To use this remedy, 
(which resembles dry yeast) should be 
finely pulverized and distributed, a very 
little in a place, where the bugs are found 
in largest numbers, preferably on low 
or damp ground. The bugs which be- 
come infected wi'l communicate the infec- 
tion to others. 

Only one small package of th’s culture 
can be sent to each applicant, but its 
work may be extended by collecting bugs 
found to be infected and distributing them 
among others. This will, at least, reduce 
the danger of attack next year. 

This remedy requires damp weather 
for successful operation, and farmers 
should not depend upon it alone. As the 
wheat matures the bugs will leave this 
crop in search of fresher pastures, and 
will probably attack neighboring fields of 
oats or corn. The chinch bug is epecial- 
ly fond of millet and similar grasses, 
and a farmer who finds his wheat fields 
infested will do well to sow a narrow 
strip of millet between the wheat and 
his other crops. 

As the proper time for sowing millet 
is during, or just after, the corn plant- 
ing season, a strip of millet two or three 
yards in width may be sown along the 
side of the corn‘field next to the infested 
wheat or oats, and when the bugs have 
taken possession of it, the millet may be 
plowed under with a jointer plow and 
the ground harrowed and rolled, thus 
burying the bugs. 

The progress of the bugs from field 
to field may also be obstructed by mak- 
ing a V-shaped trench with the corner of 
a hoe and filling. it with coal tar, the tar 
to be renewed as soon as it becomes 
crusted over. Another method which has 
been suggested is to plow a deep furrow 
across their track; the bugs which get 
into this furrow will have difficulty in 
getting out again, and they may then be 
killed by sprinkling them with kerosene 
emulsion made as follows: 

Dissolve half a pound of soap in one 
gallon of water and heat to boiling; re- 
move from the fire and while hot add two 
gallons of coal oil, churning the mixture 
with a good force pump for fifteen min- 
utes or until it resembles buttermilk. To 


the material sent 


each quart of this emulsion add fifteen 
quarts of water and apply with spray 
pump or sprinkling pot. 


This emulsion may also be used where 
the bugs have attacked the outer rows 
of corn, using a spray pump and throw- 


off the corn. 
CHAS. E. THORNE, Director. 
Wooster, Ohio, May 12. 


MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. 





The U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, 
climate and crop bulletin of the weather 
bureau, Missouri section, for the week 
ending May 12, 1902, is as follows: 

The past week averaged about three 
degrees warmer than usual throughout 
the state, with about the normal amount 
of sunshine. Light frost occurred in lo- 
calities in the western sections on the 
seventh but no damage resulted. Show- 
ers were general during the fore part of 
the week and in most districts the total 
rainfall ranged from one-half to two 
inches, the heaviest falls occurring in the 
southwest section. The drouth in the 
northwestern counties has been tempor: 
arily relieved, but much more rain is 
needed in that section, and also in some 
of the eastern counties. Local hailstorms 
did some damage to fruit trees in portions 
of St. Charles and St. Louis counties. 

In portions of the central and southern 
Sections farm work was delayed for a 
few days by the rains, but progressed 
favorably during the latter part of tne 
week. Corn planting is nearly completed 
in most districts and cultivation is be- 
coming general. Corn is coming up to 
good stands, but cut worms are doing 
much damage in some of the central and 
northern counties, especially on sod 
ground. Cotton, in the southeastern coun- 
ties, is doing well and is being worked the 
first time. Wheat is improving in the 
northwestern counties since the rains, but 
some correspondents report that it is 
heading low and that the crop will be 
light; elsewhere it generally continues in 
excellent condition and is now heading in 
the central and southern sections. Many 
correspondents state that a finer prospect 
for a wheat crop was never known. In 
many of the central and southern coun- 
ties, however, there is great danger of its 
becoming too rank and falling. Rye is 
doing well. Oats are still looking badly in 
a few counties, but in general, are making 
good progress and in many counties are 
reported very promising. Meadows and 





ONE OF THE STRONG FEATURES 


OF THE 


DEERING IDEAL CORN BINDER 


is a vibratin, ting butt ottester =e turns out even butted bundles, jimplitying shock- 
tely. 


ing, and contributing to a well 


unqis 


formed shock that will stand indefini 
Yet another feature is the Deering ae ad which conterms to varying 
of = ane puts the band just where it be! 


The Deeri Corn Binder comes up to the AW of the corn grower who 


aims to save al the crop 


DEERING ARVE 
HICA 
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Go, 
World’s Greatest Senaingtenne of 
ers, Corn S! 





STER COMPANY 


of Binders, ; Mowers, Reapers, Corn Bind- 
hockers, Huskers and Shredders, Rakes, ne _— 


Twine, and’ 








pastures 
northern counties, 
ing more rain, 
all kinds are growing well, 


ows 


age. 


county 


the 


of 12 
wheat growers, 
ferent counties, as to the cost to produce 
and put in the bin or car an acre-crop of 
wheat, 


Seed and seeding 


Thrashing and putting in bin or car. 
Wear, tear and interest on tools...... 29 
its 





ing it with sufficient force to wash them. 





still short in some of the 
where they are need- 
but elsewhere grasses of 
though there 
is considerable complaint that old mead- 
will be very weedy. Considerable 
millet and sorghum will be sown for for- 
Flax, in the southwestern counties, 
is doing well, except in portions of Ben- 
ton and Jackson count'es. In the latter 


are 


ty but are being damaged by Re- 
ports regarding apples 
many counties they have not set well and 
crop will be light. In many of the 
northern counties orchards are be!ng great- 
ly damaged by caterpillars. Strawberries 
are now ripe in the southern counties, but 
the crop is far below the average. Grapes 
will also be a light crop, the vines having 
been badly winter-killed. 
A. E. HACKET, Section Director. 


bugs. 


Columbia, Mo., May 13. 
COST OF GROWING WHEAT IN 
KANSAS. 

From “Kansas Wheat-Growing,”’ Secre- 
tary F. D. Coburn’s March Quarterly 
Report of the Kansas Board of 
Agriculture. 


A consensus of the detailed statements 
representative Kansas winter- 
representing fifty-six dif- 


yielding twenty bushels, is, 
ized, as shown below: 

Average cost of plowing (or disk'ng).$ .96 
Harrowing 


item- 





Cost of harvesting and stacking (or 
shocking) 


Rental of 
value 


land, or interest on 


Totai cost 
ee 
Averages of other items, gathered from 
those furnish'ng the 120 most carefully 
made reports quoted, are as follows: 
Average number of years each of 
these 120 reporters has raised win- 
ter wheat in Kansas 
Average number of acres raised by 


per acre, or 








them annually during these years 527 
Average quantity of seed sown per 

GOS SD ancadcdedakussceicdeivbscun 4.4 
Average yield per acre (bushels).... 18.2 
Average value of wheat land per 

GE. - cansrontion senses ctabisenancenedesiia $24.18 
Average value per care of wheat for 

DOOD vc :ncnninsentebeasssiccnsheesss 115 
Average value of straw per acre .... 81 

OHIO NOTES. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: We had very 


cold weather in April and snow and rain, 
but the weather is now fair and warm. 

This is an onion country. The onions 
are all up, there being about 200 acres 
under cultivation in this vicinity. The 
onions are all up and the crop promises a 
large yield. 

Oats are all in the ground. There will 
be a large crop of potatoes planted this 


spring. Grass is short. Wheat is an 
average crop. > 
Horses bring from $100 to $250, and are 


Scarce. Cattle are higher than they have 
been for years,bringing from 5c to 64%c per 


pound. Hogs are $8 to $10. Hired help is 
scarce. Wages are from $1 to $1.80 per 
day. PETER GRABER. 


Wayne Co., Ohio. 


KANSAS NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: This portion 
of Kansas, the central, has probably not 
had since April 17, 1901, eight inches of 
rain. We had a few good showers last 
fall. About April 1, an inch of rain fell, 
and on the 5th inst. we had another inch 
or more, but the ground has not been | 
soaked since the prolonged drouth of last | 
summer. 
ning to head at a few inches from the 
ground, and if it fills will be difficult to 
save. A few farmers are pasturing and 
plowing up their wheat. Some oat fields 
are being damaged by the army worm and 
dry weather. Corn is coming up rather 
uneven. All fall-sown alfalfa in this 
Part came up well, but is now dead, ex- 
cept in low, wet spots, which convinces 
the that it will stand the winter all right 
if it has moisture. 

Peach buds were all killed. Many grape 
vines were killed, and strawberries were 
badly damaged. Other fruits promise 
well. 

Cattle have all been on prairie pasture 
since May 1. Many lived on the wheat 
fields throughout much of the winger. 

Dickinson Co., Kan., May 9 E. O. 8. 





CASS CO. (MO.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Friday, April 
25, may safely be put down as a record 
breaker for a wind storm, with a sixty- 
mile or more rate for twelve hours. The 
storm did a great deal of damage to trees 
and some to roofs, chimneys, etc. But for 
the heavy shower of two days previous 
there would have been a great transfer 
of real estate, as it was a great portion of 
the rain was taken up again. 

Most stock is on pasture, but it is very 
short picking yet. All kinds of stock came 
through the winter in good condition. 
Wheat never looked better: but grass, 
oats and flax, in fact, everything else are 
growing very slowly. Corn planting is 
pretty well along. Most farmers were 
afraid of planting too early, but early 
planting is all right so far. 


some fields have been p'owed up. | 
Gardens and potatoes are coming on fine- 
ly. Melons are doing well in Scott coun- | 


indicate that in | 
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SEWING MACHINE 


FREE 


in do a lit. 
tera peace Introd 





ll t a bing 
' ye oot e 
Saat" ok FREE wit) 
our beautiful sewing ma 
chine. This is a bona fide 
offer for doing a little hus: 
ling among your friend, ir 
4 your leisure hours and is a 
great chance for A. girl of woman, who wants ar 
7 t= —/ ine without paying any money 
for Simpiy send us your name andaddress (don't 
/ send any money) and we will send 
, packages four Wa: 
centsa package. When you have sold them, send us 
P the $2and —~ arith send you the same day we receive 
P the money, our beautifnl No. 1 Sew Bocbine and 4 
> ir safe delivery; no charge for fa 
nese etc. It is a perfect sewer and evaluable gift, We 
w you will show it to your friends, who will very 
tieoly ask you how you got it, and no doubt you w 
P tell them. The result that our Washing Blue is 
le known everywhere and we are therefore wil 
p ing to give away these —— sewing mac hines 





to sell at r 


7 simy ly to advertise our goods. We trust you with them 
, until you sell the 20 packages and take back whatever 
you are unable to sell, 


If you td the sewing 
‘ machine, write us at once. ‘Addres p 
SOVEREIGN pineal co. 
> Box 505 Willlamsbridge, N. ¥. 4 














? LARGE English Berkshire Brood Sows and on 


orought red Shorthorn Bull Calf for sale. 
J. E BURGESS, 
Macedonia, Philips Co., Mo. 
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and 
hes every = 


0. HW. STAML. Quincy. ii 











TREES best Ae A Test—77 YEARS 
Lagcest Nursery 


Fruit Boox free. We CASH 
Want MORE SALESMEN A Weekly 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Etc 
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Beautiful illustrated 1 Pamphlets 
on the opportuniti 
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rit onar aes n onan 
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As a result the wheat is begin- | 





FARM FOR SALE 


240 acres good land, fair improvements, one mile 
from railroad station. Price = acre, half cash 
balance ten years at 6 1- ry per cent. A bargain 
Also some good Hereford Cattle of both sexes for 
sale. . A. STEWAR 
Columbia, Mo. 


NUGGET BUFF ROCKS and Empire White Rock 
Eggs $1.00 per 13. 
MRS. J. E. MAY, Wilson, Mo 








LCONOMY PLTLESS 


WAGON SCALES 











SEVEN Seems Mormes School. 
Chillico' i 
SCH seaioas Pon-Art College. 
00 of oo ry 


Last years cutie 708. $130 pays for 
48 weeks’ board, tuition, room rent and use o! 





text books. For free Illustrated e address 
ALLEN 

Box N, icothe, Mo. 

Our weeder has been started on ow! 


not pre- 
A weede! 


first planting, and it is killing, 
venting, weeds by the m/llion. 


should find its place on every farm, !ars* 


or small. There is nothing equal to it for 
working young corn or potatoes. 
course it does its best work where the 


ground has been worked down fine befor: 


planting, as it shou'd be in every ca* 
It is no trick to go over twelve or fifteen 
acres a day with one horse, as it takes 
two rows at a time and does better work 
than a harrow on young corn, as the 
teeth are small and flex!ble and do not 
|drag down or cover so much corn. 
W. A. STEVENS 

UP. 


KEEP THE BALANCE 





It has been truthfully said that any 4's 
turbance of the even balance of healt! 
causes serious trouble. Nobody can be 
too careful to keep this balance 
When people begin to lose appetite, or 
get tired easily, the least imprudenc® 
brings on sickness, weakness, or debility. 
The system needs a tonic, craves it, ane 
should not be denied it; and the bes! 
tonic of which we have any know!leds* 
is Hood's Sarsaparilla. What this med!- 
cine has done in keeping healthy peop’ 
healthy, in keeping up the even balance 
of health, gives it the same distinction ** 
a preventive that it enjoys as a cure. ae 
early use has illustrated the wisdom ° 
the old saying that a stitch in time sav"* 
nine. Take Hood's for appetite, strenst! 
and endurance. 


DAVIESS CO., N. W. MO.—I will ' 
and tell you in a few words how thins* 
look in old Daviess county. The spring 
has been very cool, dry and windy, 
crops are very backward. Wheat . 
rye were hurt to some extent. On the ! 
of April the prospect for a big wheat crop 
was never better. We have had a 8°" 
shower, and I believe that we will st!) 
make a fair crop. The meadows are ve"! 
short and the crop will be light unless ¥° 
have a wet May. Oats are very smal! for 
the season. The land was never in a b¢ 
ter condition for a corn crop than at pr® 
ent and the largest part of it is planted 
There is an immense apple bloom, and 
the prospect for a good crop is fine 

Peaches are all killed. Pastures are v°"! 
short. L. T. DALE 
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